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Friends’ Conferences of 1896, 


Train Service to Swarthmore. 


1, For the accommodation of those Friends who 
will come through New York City, a special train of 
day coaches will be run over the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road leaving New York (Desbrosses and Cortland 
Streets Ferries) on Third-day afternoon, Eighth 
month 18, and run through without change of cars 
toSwarthmore Station. The schedule will be as 
follows: Leave New York, 3.20 p. m.; leave Jersey 
City, 3.33; leave Trenton, 4.42; reaching Swarth- 
more at 6.02 p. m. 

2, Aspecial train for Friends from the South will 
be run over the Pennsylvania Railroad through to 
Swarthmore Station, leaving Washington (Eighth 
month 18) at 1.50 p. m.; Baltimore at 2.55 p. m. ; 
Wilmington at 4.30 p. m., reaching Swarthmore at 
5.8 p. m. 

asq@The Committee desire that all Friendsas far as 
possible attending the Conference from these points 
will come by these special trains.-@@ 

3, Aspecial train from Philadelphia to Swarth- 
more will be run daily (First-day excepted) from 
Fighth month 19 to Eighth month 26, inclusive, 
leaving Broad Street Station at 8.45 a. m,, reaching 
Swarthmore about 9.05 a. m., and returning leave 
Swarthmore at 5.20 p.m., reaching Philadelphia 
about 5.40 p. m. 

Aspecial train will also leave Broad Street Sta- 
tion each day as above at 1.25 p. m., for those who 
may be able to attend only the afternoon sessions, 
reaching Swarthmore at 1.45 p. m, 

4, For those living on the line of the Baltimore 
Central Railroad arrangements, have been made to 
sop the express train leaving Oxford at 7.40 a. m. 
at Swarthmore, during the week of the Conferences. 
Returning these Friends will leave Swarthmore at 
5.19 for Wawa, from which point a special train will 
temm over the Baltimore Central Road the first 
day (Fourth-day, Eighth month 19), and continued 
tach day thereafter if the number of passengers 
thould warrant it. 

5, When evening meetings are held during the 
week of the Conferences a special train will leave 
Swarthmore for Philadelphia at 10 p. m., reaching 
the city at about 10.20 p. m. 

6, For Wilmington and Chester Friends arrange - 
ments have been made with the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, to stop at Fairview Station the 
‘xpress train daily (First-day excepted), leaving 
Wilmington (Delaware Avenue Station), 8.15 a. m. ; 
Chester, 8.39, , 

fom Fairview Station hacks will convey passen- 
pets to the College (hack fare each way 10 cents). 

» hack will leave Swarthmore at 5.10. 

Tain will leave Fairview about 5.35, reaching 

(hester'5.89, and Wilmington, 6.05 


REDUCTION IN RAILROAD FARES. 
The railroads embraced within the territory east 
Chicago and st. Louis (not including New Eng- 
fad) have agreed that all persons attending the 
and who pay full first-class fare to 
b ) Pa., shall be returned for 4 fare. 
aa this concession the following rules 
strictly observed. 
oe catia must be obtained when purchas- 
ee ticket agent at point of departure. 
on may be had at any first-class 
Ticket agents at other points can give in- 
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formation as to the nearest station at which they 
may be obtained. 

2. These certificates must be surrendered, on arri- 
val, at the office of the Committee on Transporta- 
tion at Swarthmore in order to be countersigned. 

3. When properly countersigned and presented 
to the railroad ticket agent at Swarthmore they 
will entitle the holder to purchase a return ticket 
at 44 the ordinary fare. 

4. Tickets procured in this way cannot be used 
coming, earlier than Seventh-day, Eighth month 
15th, and the return journey must be started not 
later than Seventhday, Eighth month 29. 

This rate would make the fare to Swarthmore 
and return as follows: From New York $3.72; from 
Baltimore $4.12; from Washington $5.72; from 
Buffalo $12.72 ; from Pittsburg $12.39. 

From points west of Pittsburg and Buffalo the 
fare to Swarthmore will be the same as to Phila- 
delphia. 

The above rates apply only at those stations 
where the single fare to Swarthmore is 75 cents or 
more. 

From all local points on the Pennsylvania R. R. 
system special excursion tickets for the Conference 
can be obtained at the excursion rate of 2 cents per 
mile each way, good until after the close of the 
Conference. From some points book and package 
tickets are sold at such low rates that they may be 
cheaper than the above. 

From Philadelphia to Swarthmore packagetickets 
will be sold at the rate of 10 for $2.00 or single 

tickets good for one way may be obtained for 20 
cents each. Any package ticket not used will be 
redeemed if desired at the office of the Transporta- 
tion Committee at Swarthmore. 


BAGGAGE. 


Baggage will be checked through to Swarthmore 
and Friends are earnestly requested to attach to 
each piece the special baggage tag already furnished 
with the membership ticket. With this special tag 
baggage will be delivered to the house or room 
where members will lodge without delay and with- 
out charge. Extra tags will be furnished on appli- 
cation. 

Further information and particulars will be furn- 
nished during the Conferences, at the office of 
Committee on Transportation on the College 
grounds. Previously, address 

Wo. C. BIDDLE, 
Chairman Transportation Committee, 
1022 Arch street, Philadelphia, 


NOTICE. 


All Friends are expected to provide their own 
towels and toilet articles, and, as the weather is 
uncertain, it is desired that each should bring a 
warm shawl, or wrap, available for bed covering ; 
also Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Friends, or those 
whose cards number from 1,000 upwards, are re- 
quested in addition to the above to provide their 
own sheets. 


As soon as arrangements are completed for the 
lodging of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Friends, 
notification cards to those who have already ap- 
plied, will be sent as far as practicable. Applica- | 
tions received after the —— date,—Seventh 
month 20th,—will be held for consideration, and if 
arrangements for theiraccommodation can be made, 
they will receive cards of assignment. If no cards 
are received by them by Eighth month 10th, such 
parties will make their own arrangements for at- 
tending the Conferences. 

JAMES H. ATKINSON, 
Clerk of Reception and Lodging Committee, 
26 South 15th Street, Philad’a. 
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BOARD DURING THE SWARTHMORE CONFERENCE®, 
Applications for board during the Conference: 
may be made to the following places in Media, (two 
miles distant, accessible by trains and trolleys). 
Idlewild, D. R. Hawkins’ Sons,. . . . $2.50 per day. 
Gayley Mansion, Mrs. E. Barnes, . . . $1.50 
(Both have free coaches to and from the station.) 
Mrs. Amanda P. Baily,610 Monroe st., 5.00 per week. 


“ 


Miss Turner, 30 E. State Street,. . . 6.00 = 
Mrs. Rowland, West Front St.,. . . 8.00 . 
Miss R. J, Allen, “ “ S . 8.00 . 
Mrs. E. E. Levis, 101 Monroe St.,. . 1.00 per day. 


Those making arrangements for board at any of 
the above places will please communicate the fact 
to ANNA M. BUNTING, Secretary, 

Swarthmore, Pa. 


Friends desiring either boarding or lodging out- 
side of the College in Swarthmore may communi- 
cate with 

E. N. GARRETT, Swarthmore, Pa., 

Henry S. KENT, Swarthmore, Pa., 

CHAS. PAXSON, 829 N. Broad St., Philad’a. 

DURING THE CONFERENCES AT SWARTHMORE, 

Mrs. F. W. Cook, the well-known baker and ca- 
terer of Media, Pa., will conduct a private dining 
and refreshment tent on the grounds, and any one 
who desires to do so can engage table board at 
reasonable rates by communicating with her. 

L. E. Walton has made arrangements to have four 
tents on the grounds at Swarthmore during the 
Conferences for the checking of bicycles, for the 
convenience of those who desire to attend the 
meetings by this means. He will also have a 
repair tent, and will have wheels to hire. 





REFINED MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN WANTS 

A —- as nurse to invalid or as house- 

eeper in a small family. Reference given. 
Address M., Hartford, N. J. 





OARDING.—TWO LADIES EMPLOYED DUR- 
ing the day, or two gentlemen, can have 
pleasant second-story front room, with excel- 

lent board, at 2026 Mervine street, for ten dollars pee 
week. Aduit Friends’ family. Location desirable 
and convenient. 


OR RENT.—TO A SMALL, ADULT FAMILY, 
a medium-sized furnished house near 19th and 
Green Streets. Rent taken in board of Friend 

and wife. Address No. 70, this Office. 


OR RENT.—WITHOUT BOARD, A SECOND- 
story room, suited for one ortwo men. 1536 
Cherry Street. 

ONDON GROVE, P A.—BOARDING IN A 
healthy location; home comforts; terms 
moderate. Reference. K. E. WEBB. 


C\ITUATION WANTED BY A LADY, FRIEND, 
— of trust in an Institution, or house- 
ee 


per for widower, bachelor, or aged couple. 
Reference given. Address M., Asbury 


[|\HE FRIENDS’ BOARDING-HOUSE ASSOCIA. 


tion can accommodate a number of Friends, 
with either temporary or permanent board. 


Apply to ADALINE REEVES, Matron, 1708 Race 
Street, Philadelphia. 


THE BRITISH FRIEND. 
The Monthly Journal of the Romany of pants - 
0 e 


by William Edward Turner, Birkenhead, 
Payments direct. 
Price 68. 6d. ($1.75) pes annum, post free. 


Ed 


Sub- 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi Bower | 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the 
price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will | 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


| 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 


WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient adver- 
tisements, 10 cents per line, 
line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKs, 
DraFts, or POsT-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last pre- 
ferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person so sending. 4@> Draw checks and money 
erders to the order of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER | 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
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CURRENT EVENTS, 
NOTICES, 


IF YOU LACK ENERGY 
Take Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 


It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion, feeds 
the brain, makes life worth living. It is a medi- 
cine, a food, and a delicious beverage. 


YAR E. WATERS, 


A 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


St. First door above Franklin St., 
720 Wallace St. South side, Philadelphia. 





one time; 7}4 cents per | 


WE DO NoT “‘STOP’’ PAPERS, EXCEPT | 


| 
| 
| 











= Ivory SOAP 


99*4ioo % PURE 


When you pack for the sea shore or the mountains, fill a tray of 


your trunk with Ivory Soap and 


require your laundress to use it. 


Light summer garments should be washed only with a pure white 


soap. 
THe Procter & Gamece Co., Cin’th 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


‘Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


DENTIST 
1507 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 


| TREATING DISEASES OF THE TEETH. CROWN 


| NITROUS 


AND BRIDGE WORK SPECIALTIES. 
OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
9 to 124. m. 
lto 5p.m. 


Kid « « 


Gloves. 


We have been for 
tunate in securing a 
lot of Dressed Ki 
Gloves, with five 
Foster hooks — the 
most popular fast- 
ener in the world— 
which — although 

enerally sold for 

1.25—we are able 
to offer 


| AT 77c. PER PAIR 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 











| and pay the pace 


The newest shades in tan for Sprin 
included, and every pair is guaran ced. 


| Money refunded if desired. Send size gen- 
erally worn. 


| STRAWBRIDGE 
| & QLOTHIER, 


Dry Goods, Philadelphia. 





7 | eon stent Semitting 


| Carefully Selected 
Municipal Warrants 
and School Bonds. 


| CHOICE OHIO MORTGAGES ON PROPERTIES 
WHICH HAVE BEEN CAREFULLY 
EXAMINED. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 


\ 332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


| 
i 








NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, AND Som 
oF Irs TESTIMONIEs. 

By JOHN J. CoRNELL, 
Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

EcHoEs. (Poems. ) 

By HowarpD J. TRUMAN. 
Price, $1.00. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND RELIGIOUS 
LABORS OF SUNDERLAND P. Garp- 
NER, 

Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.58. 





For Sale ‘by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. + Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila, 


«« WAGES.” 


FIXED INCOMES AND THE FREF COINAGE OF SILYR 
oR, THE DANGER INVOLVED IN THE FREE OOD- 
AGE OF SILVER AT THE RaTIo OF 16 TO 1. 

By ISAAC ROBERTS. 
Price, 25 Cents. 
For Sale by 


FRIENDS’ Book ASSOCIATION, 
8. Ww. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’s fs 


ss Lyrics of Quakerism.” 


Seventy perme. 276 pages, | handsomely chee 
Desirable library or tab le; an accutane 
Price, $1 50 and $1.25, according to binding. 
postpaid by ELLWOOD ROBERTS, 
Norristown, Penns 
For sale at FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
1500 Race Street, 


—_————* 


‘CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTOR 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Rae#), 
R. BR —_— a 
ICHARDS, 0 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Sas* 


Clement A. Woodnut, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Pile 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
eee eee ee 


eis WILLIAM HEACOCK, 


Undertaker & Embalme 


1313 Vine Street, Philada 
TELEPHONE 4036. 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XXXII. 

Avoip flatterers for they are thieves in disguise ; their 
praise is costly, designing to get ‘by those they bespeak ; they 
are the worst of creatures ; they lie to flatter, and flatter to | 
cheat. WILLIAM PENN. 





A vigorous passage from his letter to his wife and children, 1682. 


LIVING WELL. 


HE liveth long who liveth well ; 
All other life is short and vain : 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of living most for heavenly gain. 


Be wise, and use thy wisdom well ; 

Who wisely speaks, must live it too. 
He is the wisest who can tell 

How first he /ived, then spoke, the true. 


Be what thou seemest; live thy creed; 
Hold up to earth the torch divine ; 
Be what thou prayest to be made ; 
Let the great Master’s steps be thine. 


Fillup each hour with what will last ; 
Buy up the moments as they go; 
The life above, when this is past, 
Is the ripe fruit of life below. 


— Selected. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 

Historical Sketch by James Wood, prepared for the Bicentennial 

Celebration, at Flushing, Long Island, Fifth month 29, 1895. 
THE meeting-house now standing in Flushing was erected 
in 1696. The circumstance of its erection is explained 
by a petition of Samuel Haight, of Flushing, bearing date 
June 17th, 1697, preserved with the State archives at 
Albany, in which he says that his step-father in-law, Wm. 
Noble, lately deceased, and having no issue of his own 
body, left his estate to his widow during her life, and at 
her death to the people called Quakers, the land then 
being in the possession of the widow and the petitioner. 
In consideration of the request of the deceased, the peti- 
tioner had erected a meeting house for the Quakers in 
that town at his own charge, and prays that certain tracts 
of land may be confirmed to him at the death of the 
widow. On the same date a patent was issued in ac- 
cordance with the petition. 

In O’Callahan’s ‘* History of New Netherlands,’’ it is 
stated that Wm. Noble was a magistrate in Flushing in 
1658, and was one of the number arrested by Governor 
Stuyvesant for refusing to molest the Quakers. 

From the journals of Friends’ ministers who came to 
§ Island we find that the membership must have in- 
“teased rapidly, as many meetings had become established. 
ohn Taylor says he passed through Long Island in the 
‘in of 1659 and attended meetings at Setauket, Oyster 
ay Hempstead, Gravesend, and other places. ‘‘ Being 
a im the winter by Mary Dyer, we had several brave 

ngs together, and the Lord’s power was with us 


sloriously.” George Wilson speaks of increasing num- 








bers in 1661. William Edmondson says in the year 
1672, ‘‘I went to Long Island, where there were many 
honest, tender Friends, and having several meetings with 
them there, we were well refreshed and comforted to- 
gether in the Lord.”’ 

In the year 1672 George Fox himself visited America, 
coming by way of the Barbadoes. He landed in Mary- 
land in the early spring, and traveled northward through 
the wilderness to visit Friends on Long Island and in 
New England. He was accompanied by John Burnyeat, 
Robert Widders, and George Pattison, and also by John 
Jay, a planter and merchant of Barbadoes, and by others. 
He crossed the lower bay of New York, landed at Coney 
Island, visited Friends at Gravesend, Flushing, and other 
points, and attended a half-year meeting at Oyster Bay. 
From the account in his journal it is evident there were a 
great number of Friends at these places. It is a remark- 
able fact, illustrating Friends’ care not to glorify any 
man, that no mention is made of Fox’s visit in any record 
of any meeting, although regular minutes were kept be- 
fore the time of his visit. Afterward the attendance of 
all ministers from beyond the limits of the meeting was 
recorded, and the practice still continues. Fox went to 
Rhode Island, where he attended the Yearly Meeting for 
New England, and was entertained at the Governor’s 
house. He returned to Long Island, and in his journal 
we read: ‘f At Oyster Bay we had a very large meeting. 
The same day James Lancaster and Christopher Holden 
went over the bay to Rye, on the Continent, in Governor 
Winthrop’s government, and had a meeting.’’ These 
were the first Quakers, so far as known, who set foot in 
Westchester county. He states further, ‘‘ from Oyster 
Bay we passed about thirty miles to Flushing, where we 
had a very large meeting, many hundreds of people being 
there, some of whom came about thirty miles to it. A 
glorious and heavenly meeting it was (praised be the 
Lord God), and the people were much satisfied.’’ 

Fox returned to Maryland, Philadelphia not having 
been then founded, without visiting the city of New 
York. Sewel and other historians have probably been in 
error as to his having visited the Governor there. 

After leaving Long Island George Fox sent a letter to 
John Bowne from Maryland, rst of Eleventh month, 
1672, which concludes with, ‘‘ Remember my dear love 
to Friends at Oyster Bay and Gravesend, and all the rest 
as though I named them, and for all of them to dwell in 
the word of God together as heirs of grace and life, and 
so the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be in and with you 
all, Amen.”’ 

The meetings upon Long Island appear to have been 
established in the following order: those at Gravesend 
and Flushing in 1657, that at Oyster Bay in 1660, those 
at the Farms, the Kills and Newtown before 1676, Ma- 
tinecock in 1684, Jamaica and Hempstead in 1692. Jn 
1687 the monthly meeting ordered that meetings be held 
at Edmund Titus’s, Westbury, at Jericho, Bethphage, and 
Jerusalem. Sequatogue was established in 1700, Cow 
Neck, in 1703, Huntington in 1728, Rockaway in 1742, 
Setauket in 1743, and Stony Brook at some previous date. 

The earlier meetings were soon organized into 
monthly and quarterly meetings, and a half-year meeting 
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was held at Oyster Bay from 1665. The earliest records 
we can now find began in 1671. 

The meetings of Long Island were organized into a 
yearly meeting, and became independent of New England, 
by the following minute of New England Yearly Meeting : 
‘* At a yearly meeting at the house of Walter Newberry, 
in Rhode Island, 14th of Fourth month, 1695, among 
the meetings called are Long Island. It is agreed that 
the meetings at Long Island be from this time a general 
meeting, and that John Bowne and John Rodman shall 
take care to receive all such papers as shall come to the 
Yearly Meeting in Long Island, and correspond with 
Friends appointed in London.’’ It was held at Flushing 
until 1777, when it was removed to Westbury, and in 
1794 it was removed to New York city. 

The first mention we can find of Friends residing in 
the city of New York is the record made on the 12th of 
Eighth month, 1681, when it was arranged that the 
First-day meetings in New York were to be held at the 
house of Robert Story, and the Fifth-day meetings at the 
house of Lewis Morris, until a suitable house could be 
provided, and Wm. Richardson and Wm. Flampton were 
appointed to arrange for a suitable place of meeting after 
taking the advice of Lewis Morris, Robert Story, and 
“George Masters. In 1682 it was directed that the meet- 
ing be held part of the time at Gravesend and part in 
New York. In 1683 ‘‘ Friends thought it convenient to 
keep the house that the meeting was in at York another 
year.’’ In 1684 it was recorded that the meeting should 
be held in Patience Story’s house. 
‘*A committee was appointed to purchase a plot of 
ground for a meeting-house and burying place in New 
York, and if they buy the ground, to prepare timber for 
the house, which is to be twenty feet square.’’ In 1694 
the Quarterly Meeting held at Flushing was informed 
that Dorcas Jones, of New York, was dissatisfied with 
having a meeting held at her house. ‘‘ Friends of New 
York were requested to select the house of one in unity 
for this purpose.’’ Sixth month, 1696: ‘ It being pro- 
posed to have a meeting-house in New York, John Rod- 
man offered ground there free, and a certain house of his 
at Flushing to be taken down and carried to York for that 
. purpose as Friends shall value it.’’ At the Yearly Meet- 
ing at Flushing, 26th of Ninth month, 1696, some 
Friends reported they had purchased a certain piece of 
land in New York, bounded upon Greene street, forty 
feet front and eighty feet deep, for £85. In 1772, there 
was still a proposition before the yearly meeting to buy a 
piece of ground for a meeting-house in New York. In 
1774 £1,050 were paid for such ground, and in 1775 it 
is recorded that ‘* the subscription for the meeting-house 
was accomplished, the estimated cost of the house being 
£3,500.’’ But it appears that subscriptions were at- 
tended with some uncertainty in those days as well as 
now, for we find upon the yearly meeting minutes for 
many years afterward the reports of deficiencies on ac- 
count of this house, and the minutes of the meetings on 
Long Island and the mainland contain many records of 
appeals to their members for contributions towards this 
deficiency. Isaac Norris, of Philadelphia, loaned the 
money necessary for the completion of the house, and it 
was not until twenty years afterwards that the loan was 
paid. We can only account for all this delay in build- 
ing meeting-houses and the inability to pay for the one 
erected in 1774, on the supposition that there were very 
few Friends in the city. A house was probably built 
upon the lot purchased on Greene street, for at the Yearly 
Meeting at Flushing, Third month 28th, 1698, it was 
directed that ‘‘ the deed for the meeting-house in New 
York be given to a committee to be held in trust in be- 


Third month, 1684, 
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half of ye Friends that belong to ye men’s Yearly Meeting 
on Long Island.’ 

As Friends became numerous at Flushing they easily 
crossed the East river to Throg’s Neck and became estgh. 
lished in the town of Westchester, then called by the 
Dutch ‘‘ Vredeland ’’ or the ‘* Land of Peace,’ a meet 
appellation (says the historian of the New Netherlands 
for the spot selected as a place of refuge by those who 
were bruised and broken down by religious persecution,” 
John Throckmorton, after whom Throg’s Neck was 
named, had come to Salem, Mass., in 1639. He after. 
wards became a Baptist, and fled to the Dutch to enjoy 
the free exercise of his religious principles. Naturally 
the Friends received a cordial welcome. About the same 
time others crossed to Mamaroneck. We cannot learn 
when meetings were first regularly held upon the main 
land, but we find that on the 27th of Twelfth month, 
1685, the Quarterly Meeting held at Jerico, on Long 
Island, decided upon ‘the regulation of our quarterly 
meetings for most conveniency,’’ and it was agreed that 
a meeting be held at Westchester on the last First-day of 
the Fourth month, ‘‘in place of Gravesend meeting.” 
It would thus appear that by 1685 Friends had become 
quite numerous in the southern part of Westchester 
county. Afterwards we find the minutes speaking ofa 
Yearly Visitation Meeting in Westchester. This was 
continued until 1751, for in that year a proposition was 
under consideration to dispense with it. 

In the year 1695 a step was taken that proved of 
great moment in the future settlements of Friends on the 
main land. John Harrison, of Flushing, with others, 
purchased of the Indians a tract of land bounded on the 
north by the Rye Ponds, on the east by Blind Brook, on 
the west by Mamaroneck river, and on the south by lands 
of Joseph Budd. The length was about two miles, and 
the medial width about three miles, comprising the pres- 
ent township of Harrison. In the same year Governor 
Fletcher ordered the survey of the purchase, and soon 
after Harrison and four others associated with him re- 
ceived a patent from the British government for the 
whole tract. The people of Rye claimed the land a 
part of their territory. But they had taken no patent for 
their lands from the government of New York, and 
therefore their claim was not regarded. In 1685 Gov- 
ernor Dougan had ordered the inhabitants of Rye to 
appear and prove their title to their lands, but they had 
disregarded the order. Harrison’s purchase was made 
for the purpose of settlement by Friends from Long 
Island. They called it The Purchase and it is so known 
among Friends to this day. The emigration begans 
soon as the interests of the patentees who were not Friends 
were purchased, and the arrangements adjusted. The 
family of John Clapp came in 1705. Other familiessu 
followed. Mr. Bridge, the missionary of the 
Propagation Society, wrote that the ‘‘ Quakers come ft 
quently in great numbers from Long Island.”’ This ws 
between 1712 and 1719. A meeting was established # 
Robert Sneathing’s and another at James Mott $, neat 
Mamaroneck. The Purchase meeting-house was poke 
1727 upon land given by Anthony Field, who remo 


hither several years before from Flushing. a 


larged in 1797. Meeting-houses had been 3 
Mamaroneck and Westchester some years before, se 
the latter place in 1707, and at the former probably, 
the following year. Mamaroneck was made a pre 

meeting in 1728. A house was built in 173% * J 
moved to a central location in 1770. In the peng 
1707 the Quarterly Meeting at Flushing appomh 


committee to purchase the land for the meeting's & 
they found the title clear.’’—( Zo e Continued.) 
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THE WIDOW’S MITE. 

Paper by William W. Birdsall, read before the Conference Class, 

15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, Fifth month 3, 1896. 
Ix the outer court of the temple at Jerusalem stood thir- 
teen brazen chests in which were deposited gifts of 
money for the repairs and other uses of the temple. It 
was a public place, and at every feast it must have been 
an interesting study to observe those who came to cast 
«their gifts into the treasury.’’ 

Alms-giving was a great virtue among the Jews. In 

the view of their corrupted religion the sharing of their 

oods with the poor, or the devotion of a portion of 
their riches to the purposes of the church, not only gave 
them a distinct and indisputable claim upon the respect 
of their fellows, but could almost be described as the 
purchase price of the rewards to come in another life. It 
isnot to be wondered at, therefore, that ‘‘ many that 
were rich cast in much,’’ 

As Jesus stood and watched, however, there came a 
poor widow who cast in two of the smallest coins of the 
land—so insignificant in value that a single one was not 
accepted as a gift. ‘‘And he said, Of a truth I say unto 
you, that this poor widow hath cast in more than they all.”’ 

So positive a statement from the lips of the Master 
concerning the comparative merit of a specific act, is 
worthy of our closest study. In what way were the 
“two mites which make a farthing’’ greater than the 
gifts of those who ‘‘ of their abundance cast in unto the 
offerings of God ’’? 

In the moral, no less than in the physical world, it is 
true that every action produces a double effect. No im- 
pulse can be given without affecting the originator as 
well as the object of the effort. It may be that only to 
a keener and more discerning vision than our own is it 
always possible accurately to balance action and reaction 
and recognize them as equal, but true wisdom has always 
found a double blessing in every deed of mercy or of 
charity, and the more favored of mankind have realized 
that of the two ‘‘it is more blessed to give than to 
receive.”’ 

We may study the judgment of Jesus, then, in three 
aspects of the charitable deed: the value of the gift to 
the cause for whose benefit it was given ; its value as 
indicating the character of the giver; and the effect of 
the gift upon the giver. 

The intrinsic value of the two mites was so insignifi- 
cant that they could have been of little use, in them- 
selves, in the furtherance of any good work, and their 
help was only of that kind which is contributed by the 
elements which constitute every great force. The grain 
of sand, the blade of grass, the drop of water, the mus- 
cular fibre, the single hammer blow, the individual vote, 
—any of these is insignificant considered in itself, but 
their aggregation results in all the marvels of the physi- 
cal universe and its government and by direction of 
man's wisdom, by the guidance of an over-ruling Provi- 
dence, accomplishes the work in which mankind is 
engaged. 

Surely it was not in the first sense that the gift of the 
Ow was the greater, for the thousand dollars contrib- 
ted bya rich man will feed the hungry or house the 
wal . provide for the sick just as effectively as if it 

- he joint contribution of a thousand liberal-hearted 

t impecunious givers. 
oo the gift indicated the purpose on the part of the 
—_ to do what she could. She was not 
re ¢ for the application of her gift, or for its small 
sivi asing power ; her responsibility ceased with the 
ng of what she could, and that duty she performed. 
certainly in this view her gift was of great value, 
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even in a material sense, for it was this spirit which, per- 
meating the entire community, filled the treasury with 
the offerings, not alone of the rich, but of the poor as 
well; for there may well be a thousand poor for one 
rich, and their thousand offerings are as valuable as his. 
It is this willingness to do our part, however small, this 
faithful administration of seemingly unimportant affairs, 
the loyal use of the one talent, this giving of the two 
mites, that has enabled the poor of this world to accom- 
plish so much of the world’s work. 

Anyone who is familiar with the work of congrega- 
tions of colored people will recognize it as an example of 
this truth, and we all know from what source comes a 
large part of the magnificent material equipment of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and how the agitators who man- 
aged the political campaigns in behalf of Ireland derived 
the sinews of their warfare for many years from the same 
source. 

But it seems to me that the widow’s gift was of 
greatest moment in its effect upon herself. The record 
has it that ‘‘ they did cast in of their abundance ; but she 
of her want did cast in all that she had, even all her liv- 
ing.’’ This last phrase has been interpreted as meaning 
her living for the day, but however that may be, the gift 
was one which cost her real self denial. It was not a 
mere giving out of that which would otherwise have been 
stored up for future need ; it was not a preference of the 
pleasure of giving to some other pleasure which the money 
would have purchased, but a real gift, because of which 
the giver must miss her usual comfort, must stint her food 
or her clothing, or sacrifice in some way, those things 
which we are accustomed to regard asessential. No such 
deed can be done without elevating and ennobling the 
doer. We ally ourselves most strongly to the good by 
the sacrifices we make for it. It is true of our moral 
nature as of our bodies that we are strengthened by exer- 
tion. The arm growsstrong by striking blows with all its 
force ; Sir Isaac Newton recovered his mental grasp and 
poise, after protracted illness, by mentally performing 
complicated arithmetical problems, like the extraction of 
cube roots of large numbers, and it is equally true that 
the love of good and the willingness and ability to labor 
effectively for it, will be most truly promoted by the sac- 
rifices which we make in its behalf. 

And so the poor widow went down from the treasury, 
refined and exalted by sacrifice, having done more for 
God’s work in the world than all those who had given to 
it no part of themselves but only a small portion of what 
they could readily spare, and the words of the Master in 
commendation of her faithfulness have been all these cen- 
turies a strength to the weak, and a comfort to the faith- 
ful who have mourned over the smallness of their store 
when compared with the largeness of their devotion. 

The application of this brief sermon of Jesus need 
hardly be pointed out. The treasury is still in need of 
gifts ; the poor are always with us ; the cause of educa- 
tion, of philanthropy, of religion, cries aloud for help, 
and many that are richcast inmuch. The need is great, 
and God’s work in the world can spare the gift of no 
single member of his kingdom. It has need of the accu- 
mulated mites of the multitudes of the poor, no less and 
no more than of contributions made in the same spirit by 
the wealthy. Neither can we share, any one of us, the 
benefit which comes to us from giving to the cause we 
have at heart, the gift which means sacrifice. The good 


cause can spare it better than we can the giving, for if we 
employ not the single talent of generosity which we may 
possess, we shall presently find it taken from us, and we 
having failed to enrich ourselves by giving, will find our- 
selves impoverished by our unwillingness to sacrifice. 
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I think I may properly say a few words in this connec- | an interpreter of the Indian language. Lot-laye 
tion about ourselves. Some of the customs of our Society | signed the land, and Peter Folger surveyed it Tho 7 
and some of its testimonies have made us a somewhat | Macy, on condition that he «supply the yland is oa 
peculiar people in this matter of giving. The actual out- | trade of weaving,’’ was given half of one share in jo 
lay connected with our church organization is small, and | general purchase of the island, and Eleazer Folger black. 
our members give to it, and in connection with it, much | smith, Nathaniel Holland, tailor, Joseph Gardner she : 
less than do most other Christians. . . . The gen- | maker, John Savage, cooper, and William Worth 1 _ 
erous impulse is too often checked by the consideration of | Coleman, and Richard Gardner, seamen received tit 
the necessary smallness of the individual gift. I fearthat | concessions. The colonists, after the manner of shale 
many of us who would gladly give a hundred dollars, even | time, provided thus for complete self support and ho a 
if the gift necessitated great sacrifice, are unwilling to | supply. "I 
give the five or ten dollars which we might contrive to The first settlers were farmers in a moderate wa 
spare because the size of the gift seems to have no just | planting corn, with a fish, an alewife, for manure in 
proportion to the self-denial involved. This probably | each hill,—which the Indians’ dogs were prone to di 
results from the absence, in our organization, of any | up,—but they were also herdsmen, and large flocks of 
education in the giving of comparatively small sums, such | cattle, horses, and goats were soon grazing on the com 
as results, in other religious bodies from the open, | mon land. 
systematic, and frequent collections. Quite serious was the question of jurisdiction over 
There should be enough truth and earnestness in our | the island, and, consequently, of a good title to the land 
Quakerism to make us independent of any such training. | Nantucket actual!y lay within the limits of New York, 
The fund for the erection of a substantial building for the | and did not belong to any of the New England colonies, 
Friends’ school in one of our meetings, took its riseinthe | In 1663,—about the time George Fox was effectively 
action of two little girls who brought together their | preaching in England, and William Penn was a stylish 
childish savings for the purpose. Our responsibility is | youth, traveling on the Continent,—James, Duke of York 
not the success of the enterprise, we are concerned only | afterward the king, acquired a sort of title to Nantucket 
with the doing of our part. Our contribution may be | and other islands, and his governor at New York, Colonel 
small when measured by the standard of the current coin, | Lovelace, in 1670, summoned the settlers to come and 
but it is within the power of each one of us to make it | show by what title they held their lands. The littl 
equal to that of the poor widow who ‘‘ cast in more than | colony sent Tristram Coffin and Thomas Macy on the 
they all’’ by giving a true gift, that is to say, one whose | errand, and they secured from Lovelace confirmation of 
smallest part is of money value but which is made price- | the colonists’ title, and a charter for their island’s organ- 
less by our adding to it the inestimable gift of a portion | ization and government. An annual quit-rent, eight 
of our real selves. ee barrels of cod-fish, was payable to the Governor, at New 
ee York, and was sent by schooner to that place. 

OLD TIMES IN NANTUCKET.! With the later contest for political supremacy between 


Tuere is a peculiar fascination about the island of Nan- | the party headed by Tristram Coffin and that headed by 


tucket. At least there is to those who cherish the | John Gardner, described quite fully in this book, we 
memory of the early New England Friends, who keep in | Cannot here deal. It forms an interesting chapter. W. 
mind the stories of the old whale fisheries, and the clip- | R. Bliss regards the Gardner party, which ultimately 
per-ships’ voyages, and who associate with the Coffins, triumphed, as representing the popular side in the con- 
the Macys, the Gardners, the Folgers, and others of the | test. He describes in detail the relations between the 
island names, careers of courage and enterprise on thesea. | whites and Indians. There are in the narrative, we re 
The present volume, by an author, William R. Bliss, | gret to say, marks of that usual policy of the early times, 
who has given considerable attention to the early times | by which the white men continually encroached upon 
in New England, draws for its data chiefly on the ‘‘ origi- | the red men’s rights. But in many particulars justice 
nal town and court records, various letters, account books, | appears to have been administered by the courts and 
sea-journals, and other private manuscripts, including | magistrates with a fairly equal hand to both races. 
the record books of the Quaker Society of Nantucket.’’ The rise of the Friends on Nantucket began about 
‘«« None of these valuable materials,’’ the author adds, | forty years after the first settlement. In 1701, our old 
‘« have been used heretofore for such a purpose.’’ The | friend John Richardson, of Yorkshire, England, (bom 
period dealt with is ‘that quaint Nantucket, which ex- | about 1666, and deceased 1753, ‘‘ having been a mulls 
isted for two hundred years before it was discovered by | ter sixty-nine “years’’), came to the island in a sloop 
‘the summer boarder.’ Its history stopped half a cen- | from Newport, commanded by Peleg Slocum, a Rhote 
tury ago; when prosperity had departed, and new men | Island Friend. He was accompanied by James Bates, of 
and new manners began to take the place of the old.’’ Virginia, and Susanna Freeborn, also a minister (of New 
The middle of the Seventh month, 1661, is the ear- | England, probably), who had for some time felt a cot: 
liest authentic date of the settlement of the English in | cern to visit Nantucket. They went to the houed 
Nantucket. The first comers were from the mainland,— | Nathaniel Starbuck, who had been convinced of Friends 
perhaps Thomas Macy, of Salisbury, on the Merrimac views by Thomas Chalkley. Nathaniel’s mother, Mary 
river, in the Massachusetts colony, who, as tradition says, | Starbuck, a most remarkable woman, was now convi 
went to the island in an open boat, with his wife, six | to the same effect. John Richardson says in his }0 
children, and another man, late in the year 1659. In | that the islanders esteemed her “as a judge among them, 
the summer of 1661, at any rate, there were enough | for little of moment is done without her.”’ His account 
colonists to draw lots for their land. Martha’s Vineyard, | of the meeting at her house, in his journal, —quoted, as, 
the adjoining island, had been settled earlier by the | in the work now under notice,—is quaint and a 
whites, and Peter Folger, a surveyor there, and teacher | Four years later, when Thomas Story visted Nantu 


of the Indians, was persuaded to come to Nantucket as | he found her and her six sons and daughters pract 

tie Friends, and a meeting was then settled,—7¢., ™ eS 
1 QUAINT NANTUCKET. y William Root Bliss, author of ‘* Colo- eg aa . Nantucket, 

nial Times on Buzzard’s Bay.” Pp. 225. $1.50. Boston: Hough- This ‘‘ was the beginning of Quakerism “ nfl 

ton, Mifflin & Co. 1896. says W. R. Bliss ; ‘‘ a majority of the islanders, 
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by this woman, were opposed to a hired ministry, as being 
contrary to the practice of the apostles, but she consented 
that when a ‘hireling minister’ came to the island, and 
was agreeable to the people, and stayed some time, and 
took pains to benefit them, the people might give what 
they pleased for his sustenance, ‘such as Indian corn or 
other provisions, as they happened to have at the time 
to spare, and wool for clothing, but nothing certain or 
settled.’ ”’ 

In the house of Mary Starbuck, the meeting was 
formed, ‘‘and there it worshiped for four years. A 
record book was bought in April, 1708, and the first 
writing in it was a petition to Rhode Island Yearly Meet- 
ing ‘to be joined unto’ some quarterly meeting, and to 
have on Nantucket ‘a general meeting for worship once 
in ye year.’’’ At the same time it was agreed ‘‘ to take 
care for a piece of ground for a lot to set a meeting-house 
on, and for a burial ground,’’ and next year, 1709, they 
agreed to build the meeting house, ‘‘ as fast as we can.’’ 
Eight years later this had become too small, and Jabez 
Macy was paid for enlarging it, ‘‘ by adding twenty feet 
more in length.’’ In 1731 a new and still larger house 
was built. 

The writer of the volume under notice deals with the 
Friends in some degree considerately, but with an occa- 
sional defect of manner which mars his work. In sucha 
study it is scarcely in place to cite the depreciatory re- 
marks of Dr. Johnson about Friends on the war question, 
and quite unnecessary to lug in an acrid paragraph from 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Table Talk.’’ Indeed the whole chapter, 
“The Dominion of the Quakers,’’ leaves at many points 
something to be desired in the direction of good taste. 
It is hardly worth while to undertake to write the history 
of Nantucket in the seventeenth century without a fair 
measure of both sympathy and respect for the facts and 
features of Quakerism, But some of the remarks and re- 
flections of the author of this volume,—for example on 
page 110, where the influence of the Friends on the 
island’s history is quite harshly spoken of,—are distinctly 
In Opposition to broad- minded truth. 

By 1737, when Thomas Chalkley visited Nantucket, 
there were said to be a thousand Friends on the island, 
and in 1755, when Samuel Fothergill was there, they 
numbered two thousand. ‘‘A home-bound whaleman, run- 
hing in towards the island on a foggy morning, anchored 


his ship outside the bar. When the fog lifted it was: 


meeting time. Looking through his spyglass, he saw 
crowds of people going from all parts of the island to the 
great meeting-house, and he said, ‘I could not keep 
ftom shouting at the inspiring sight.’’’ But the Society 
declined later, owing to various causes,—the trials of the 
Wars, especially the Revolution ; frequent and extensive 
disownments, often for small offenses, and for ‘‘ outgoing 
in marriage’ ; and most of all when the fisheries declined, 
= the young men sought homes and occupations else- 
an. Finally, the doctrinal troubles, the divisions in 
© trst half of the present century, completed the ruin. 
— are now only a few Friends on Nantucket, and 
ey are divided and separated. a. w. I. 


Wuat God is in history, in nature, in conscience, in 
— Process of his revelation of himself, in the 
- this given us in the Bible,—these make up a 
ans truths related to all others as the sun is to all the 
ights of the outward day.—S. S. Times. 





To be good and disa 


the greeable is high treason against 


royalty of virtue. —Hannah More. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 


HELEN KELLER 
(Continued from Last Week.) 


But the achievement that has done more than any other 
one thing to make the name of Helen Keller famous was 
her learning to speak. No more satisfactory account of 
this can be given than her own, ina letter to M. Anag- 
nos, the date of which shows that she had just passed her 
tenth birthday : 


TuscumBIA, Ala., July 4, 1890. 

Mon tres cher Ami: 1 am spending my vacation at my beautiful 
sunny home, with my loving parents and my darling little sister. I 
was so eager to see my parents that I could hardly wait for the cars to 
take me to them. 

My father and mother were delighted to have their little daughter 
home again, and to hear her speak. It was a beautiful surprise, for I 
had not written to them that I was learning to speak. Are you very 
glad that I can talk, and that everybody understands me? It is very 
nice to speak like all other people. I amso happy now! I never was 
so happy in my life before! When you come home you will take me 
in your lap and I will speak to you. 

Teacher says she thinks you would like to hear how I first came to 
wish to speak with my mouth. I will tell you about it, for 1 remem- 
ber my thoughts distinctly. , 

When I was a little child, a long time ago, I was very sick indeed. 
Mother thought her little baby would not live, and she was very sor- 
rowful. I did not die, but the cruel disease made me blind and deaf. 
It was very sad ; do you not think so? But I do not remember about 
my illness, for I was only a wee infant. But after I got well I used © 
to sit in my mother’s lap nearly all the time, because I was very timid 
and did not like to be left alone fora moment. I would put my little 
hands on her face; because it amused me to feel her lips moving when 
she was talking, but I did not know then what she was doing. I did 
not know what talking was. I had forgotton all about it. I was very 
ignorant of all things. When I was a little older I used to play with 
some little negro children, and I noticed that they kept moving their 
lips just as mother did, and I would do it, too; but sometimes it made 
me angry, and I would hold my playmates’ mouths very hard. I did 
not know that it was wrong todo so. I could not understand why 
they did it. After that my dear teacher came to me and taught me to 
spell with my fingers. Then I was overjoyed. You cannot imagine 
how happy we all were. [ noticed that teacher moved her lips, and 
that everyone did the same, but it never made me angry any more, be- 
cause I understood what my friends said to me, and was very busy 
learning many wonderful things. Then I went to Boston to see you, 
and all my dear friends; and you went with mother and teacher and me 
to the school for the deaf children. Teacher told me they were learn- 
ing tospeak with their mouths. Then I was eager to learn myself, and 
I did learn to say mamma, papa, teacher, and baby, but not very per- 
fectly. I never thought that I should learn to talk like other people, 
until a very kind lady, who had taught Laura Bridgman when she was 
small, came to see me, and told me about a little deaf and blind girl 
she had seen in Norway, who had been taught to speak by a very good 
and kind gentleman. I was delighted to hear about my little friend 
Ragnhild Kaata, because I knew then that [ should speak too. My 
teacher took me to see a lovely patient lady named Miss Fuller [teacher 
of articulation in the deaf and’ dumb school]. She began right away 
to teach me, and in a very short time I had learned all the sounds. I 
think Miss Fuller was very kind to teach me, and I love her a 
great deal. I practice constantly with teacher, and she says that my 
voice grows stronger and more sweet each day. 

It is very pleasant to have my great dog Lioness come to me when 
I call her. She is beautiful and strong and gentle. I hope you will 
let me bring her to Boston with me,—will you? [Five paragraphs 
omitted. ] Lovingly, your little friend, HELEN A. KELLER. 


Helen does not mention in this letter that Miss 
Fuller gave her only eleven lessons in articulation. And 
she does not say, for she did not know then, that the con- 
stant mental excitement and the incessant labor whereby 
she had prepared this surprise for her parents had been too 
great for her health. Impaired appetite, restless sleep, 
and other signs of overwork indicated the necessity of 
slackening the pace with which she had been acquiring 
knowledge. It was more than six months before she was 
permitted to resume her studies. She found this sus- 
pension of work very hard to bear, but acquiesced cheer- 
fully in what her friends thought best. 

Soon after returning to Boston, Helen undertook a 
most remarkable labor of love for one of her years, and 
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she could not rest until it was accomplished. She had | by her calling by name each person to whom she had been 
heard of a child named Tommy Stringer, in Pittsburg, | introduced, as they came forward to take leave of her. 
Pa., who was deaf, blind, and motherless, and his father Chicago, IU. G. D. &. 
too poor to take care of him, and she immediately con- ( Zo be Continued.) 

ceived the idea of getting him into the Kindergarten of — 

the Perkins Institution. When told it would cost a great THE SIMPLICITY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
deal, she said: ‘* We will raise the money,” and she im- | Editorial article in The Outlook, edited by Lyman Abbott, Eight 
mediately set about doing it. She was aided in this by a | month 1, 1896. » Mag 
sad but interesting occurrence. The dog to which she | Hg who takes his Bible up as a collection of literatues 
was so strongly attached was killed by a policeman while | Jays aside the theologically colored glasses through which 
straying in a park not far from her home. She was | he has been accustomed to read it, and endeavors simpl 
greatly grieved, and the circumstance getting into the | to see what the writers meant when they wrote, will find 
papers many offers came to procure for her another dog of | jt full of most radical utterances. In nothing is it mor 
the same valuable sort. She wrote to all that had shown | radical than in the simplicity of the religion which it 
an interest in the matter,—and they were many,—sug- | commends. Its whole message might be summed up in 
gesting that they turn their benevolence towards helping | three affirmations: First, that God is a righteous God: 





Tommy Stringer instead. ‘I love great, faithful dogs | second, that he demands righteousness of his children, 
like Lioness,’’ she wrote, ‘‘ but I love little boys and girls | and demands nothing else ; and, third, that he will help 
still more.’’ She wrote to all her friends on the subject, | his children to righteousness if they desire it and will 
and also to some newspapers, and soon contributions be- accept his help. 

gan to come in, each of which was acknowledged by her, The first affirmation distinguishes the worship of Juda- 


and in a manner that could not be surpassed. _ There ism—and of Christianity, which is the culmination of 
came a time when it was thought best to publish the Judaism—from all worship of mere power, whether it 
names of contributors, and she was told that it would be | manifest itself in the immoral ritual of the Phoenicians 
an advantage if she would write a brief letter tothe editors | or in an unmoral reverence for the Infinite and Eternal 
of the Boston paper to go with the names. Without | Energy of Herbert Spencer. The reverence of Mose 
further suggestion, instead of a circular letter as expected, | and the Prophets, of Christ and the Apostles, is for moral 
she wrote to each of the nine editors, no two of the letters | beauty, the beauty of holiness ; their awe is the awe of 
being alike in matter or form. Here isone of theshortest. | Jove. Christianity refuses to bow before power; it bows 
only before moralexcellence. This is the meaning of the 
My Dear Colonel Taylor: 1 know you are little Tommy’s friend, New Testament revelation of God in Christ Jesus: love 
so you will be glad to publish the enclosed list in the Globe. We | dissociated from power, love revealing itself in weaknes, 
want Tommy's triends to know what has already been done for him, | Jove strong even in defeat, is set before the world as the 
and we hope they will continue to work for him until his fund has been lation of God. th - : of his divi the t 
completed and his whole life has been made bright and helpful. It TOMER © od, the secret OF nis Civineness, the te 
object of reverence. 


makes me happy when people want to help Tommy, for I know how 
beautiful knowledge is. I remember when I was quite ignorant of all All affirmations respecting God’s law and man’s duty to 
things, and I was not happy then. I donot think I often smiled before | }jm are included in the second affirmation : God demands 


teacher came to me, and taught me how full of beautiful, wonderful . ‘ . : 
thing the world was; and my heart has been full to the brim with love righteousness of his children, and he demands nothing 
else. ‘* Love is the fulfilling of the law. 


and gladness ever since. And now I am eager for the same joy to _ ; } ' 
come to dear little Tommy. To be a Christian is to follow Christ ; that is, to be 


From your little friend, ; guided by his principles and inspired by his spitit 
Hesan A. Katee. ‘¢ Thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I give it,’’ is the 
Through Helen little Tommy was received into the | constant message of the prophets in the Old Testament 
Kindergarten with funds enough in advance to pay all ex- | and the apostles in the New. We have sometimes added 
penses, including a special teacher, for two years. other requirements and sometimes substituted others; bit 
While Helen was engaged in this work she and her | the addition is useless, and the substitution is worse tha 
teacher went to visit the seminary at Andover. Here | useless. God requires nothing but righteousness of hi 
she won all hearts by her grace of manner, tact, and in- | children. Ritual, whether it be of the Levitical Cod, 
telligence. She had something appropriate to say to | of the Episcopal cathedral, or of the Quaker meeting 
everyone, and was ready to converse on any subject. | house, is useful only in case it promotes righteousnes, 
The members of the academy being assembled when she | useless if it does not. God will never take anything 
was about leaving, there was some talking done from the | as a substitute for personal character, whether offered 
platform, at the conclusion of which, to the great surprise | man or on his behalf. Salvation is not a method by 
of everybody, her teacher included, Helen stepped for- | which we can get into heaven without character; si 
ward with the words, ‘‘I would like to speak to my | tion is character. Christ came, not to provide a subst 
friends,’’ and continued as follows: ‘‘ Dear friends of | tute for righteousness, but to help men to attain right: 
Andover, I thank you for the pleasure I have had here, | eousness. ; 
and for the gift I have to take to Tommy from you. I For, in the third place, God will help his children 10 


SouTH Boston, May 13, 1891. 








shall never forget this visit, and it will make my mother | attain righteousness if they desire to attain it, a 
very happy to hear that you have all been so kind to me. | accept his help. Desire to attain it is repeals 
of the 


ceptance of his help is faith. The meaning 
repeated declaration that salvation is offered 0 S 
of repentance and faith is not that God will let 4 “A 





It seems to me the world is full of goodness, beauty, and 
love, and how grateful we must be to our heavenly Father 


who has given us so much to enjoy; his love and care are 
written all over the walls of nature. I hope you will all | off from threatened penalty if he is sorry that he 


come to South Boston some day and see what the little | sinned, and believes certain affirmations of the Church 
blind children do, and then go out tothe beautiful child’s | the Bible concerning Christ. It means that there 18 . 
garden and see little Tommy and pretty Willie, the little | one method of attaining character: first, sincerely @ 


: Ty ’ = . aaa . ’ 1 
girl from Texas.’’ siring it, and, second, willingly accepting God's chat 
Helen’s extraordinary memory and her powers of 


attaining it. The object of prayer, Bible study, 
perception by mere contact were shown on this occasion 
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service, is always, or ought always to be, the same: 
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the performance of a duty to God, but an opening of the | men like unto king Agrippa were at least temporarily 
soul to him. We serve God only by serving our fellow- | moved by Paul’s sincerity. Fearless, heart-felt expression 


men. What we call public service is really a means by 
which he serves us. 

«What doth tne Lord require of thee, O man, but 
to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?’’ To do justly is to treat our neighbor as we 
would wish him to treat us. To love mercy is to desire 
to do more than justice—to have pity for the unfortunate, 
the erring, and the sinful, and to wish to serve them. To 
walk humbly with thy God is to be his companion, re- 
ceiving life from him, and living the life of justice and 
mercy, because inspired by his justice and his mercy. This 
is religion, and the whole of religion. All things else 
which we call religion are either formal statements of 
these simple truths or aids to this simple life. For noth- 
ing can be simpler—though many substitutes seem to men 
easier—than true religion, the religion of Judaism and 
Christianity, the religion of Moses and David and Isaiah 
and Paul and John and Christ. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 33.—EIGHTH MONTH 16, 1896. 
PAUL BEFORE AGRIPPA. 


GotpgN TEXT.—I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision: 
but declared both to them of Damascus first, and at Jerusa- 
lem, and throughout all the country of Judea, and 
also to the Gentiles, that they should repent 
and turn to God, doing works worthy 
of repentance.—Acts 26: 19, 20. 


Scripture reading : Acts 26: I-20. 


HisTORICAL. 

| Agrippa, or, as he was styled, Herod Agrippa, was 
the grandson of Herod the great, through his mother 
Bernice. He was born 11 B. C., and was ruler over 
; many parts of Palestine, including Galilee, Judea, and 
’ Samaria. He it was who persecuted the Christians to 
4 gain favor with the Jews. His death is described in Acts 
12,a8 one ‘smitten by an angel because he gave not 
" God the glory.’” His son, Agrippa II., was born A. D. 
. 27, and was king over northern Palestine in A. D. 60, 
he and it was before him, says Dr. Thomas, ‘‘ the apostle 
at Paul made that sublime and noble argument that almost 
ed persuaded a king to become a Christian.’’ Agrippa II. 
bt had been brought up in Rome, and was strongly attached 
oa tothe Romans. When the troubles commenced in Judea, 
bis which ended in the destruction of Jerusalem, he did all 
ie inhis power to preserve peace, but in vain. He had heard 
ny much of Jesus, and his curiosity led him to desire to 
- heat Paul, whose fame as a defender of the religion of 
ds Jesus Christ had reached him. Thus the great apostle 
1 the opportunity to defend his own conversion, pre- 
iy ot the truth of Christianity, and preach the gospel in 
ala: the Presence of this king. This wish of Agrippa to hear 
bat aul it is said “‘ gave occasion for the noblest defense 
ight that was ever made before any tribunal, and to as splen- 
argument as can be found anywhere in any language.”’ 
nto er the capture of Jerusalem, Agrippa retired to Rome, 

; ail Where he died about 100 A. D. : 
. It is indeed a thrilling picture which is here presented 
oft WS. Paul, fervent, fearless, and zealous for the cause to 


ons he has given himself, rejoices in every opportunity 
Proclaim the faith that isin him. He recognizes in 
Ppa one, ‘‘ expert in all customs and questions which 
sige ne the Jews,’’ a man whose intelligence and rank 
ax nave made him influential as a supporter of the 
religious movement. Paul pleads for recognition of 

; truth as revealed to himself. His earnest eloquence 
‘ot without its effect upon Agrippa. His ‘almost 
Persuadest me te be a Christian’’ is evidence that 





| of honest conviction never fails to win some response. 

| TEACHING. 

| Obedience to the heavenly vision, which trom time 
to time in direct manifestation of duty visits every hu- 
man soul, links the experience of Paul with that of every 
sincere Christian. The mantle of this zealous apostle 
rests upon the shoulders of those who are conscious of 
human needs to which they may minister. There are 
to-day ‘‘ deaf ears’’ which would respond to loving ap- 
peal and ‘* blind eyes ’’’ which under sympathetic, intel- 
ligent direction might be opened. 

The Society of Friends through the faithfulness of 
individual members should be a band of Pauls. Obedi- 
ence to the heavenly vision is the watchword of our faith. 
Such devotion to principle, such solicitude for thuse ig- 
norant of the new revelation, such zeal and earnestness 
in God’s service as characterized this apostle ought to 
characterize the body whose creed, if it can claim one, 
is ‘* the immediate revelation of God’s spirit in the soul 
of man.’’ 


LESSON NOTES. 

Here again as in the account of Paul’s defense before 
Felix we are constrained to give honor to the recorder 
for ability, accuracy, and faithfulness. A most able de- 
fense most ably reported ; condensed, surely: not likely 
a word for word report ; and yet so complete that it seems 
almost possible that each several word was impressed upon 
the recorder’s mind too vividly for any omissions or 
changes. But as this self-forgetful faithfulness character- 
izes in great degree all the writers of the Bible, perhaps 








it should scarcely receive special mention. 

How strange it seems, looking back upon history, that 
so true a Jew as Paul could have been so misunderstood 
and persecuted by his own people. Yet none knew bet- 
ter than he that they did not know what they were doing, 
and he showed no bitterness toward them, even while 
explaining that he was accused concerning their very hope 
which they ever bore in mind, the hope of the promise 
made of God unto their fathers. 

Why was it judged incredible that God could raise the 
dead? But they only who know the voice of the Good 
Shepherd, who recognize it in the silence of the listening 
soul, only they can testify, faithfully even unto death, 
that God hath raised up Christ. Those who have heard 
him speak, as Paul heard him, know that he lives even as 
Paul knew. 

Loyalty requires that one’s nearest be first served, and 
this was carried out both by Jesus and the great apostle in 
bearing their message first to the Jews, their own people. 
Jesus indeed claimed that he was not sent but to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel ; Paul, that his Lord sent him 
to the Jews first, and when they would not hear, then to 
the Gentiles. (Acts 18: 4-6; 13: 46.) 

It must truly have been hard for Paul to resist the 
good. His whole past life consistently spurred him on to 
persecute the Christians until he understood. Then he 
had to make a complete turn and follow the opposite 
course. Nothing but the most impartial love of truth 
could have enabled him to obey the heavenly vision. 


Accept the place the divine Providence has found for 
you—the society of your contemporaries, the connection 
of events. Great men have always doneso, and confided 
themselves, childlike, to the genius of their age, betray- 
ing their perception that the eternal was stirring at their 
heart, working through their hands, predominating in all 
their being.— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 8, 1896. 


‘*CHURCH UNION,’’ CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
THE encyclical letter of the Pope, as we have already 
remarked, dismisses the idea of a general union of 
Christian churches, since it admits but one means of 
accomplishing it,—absorption in the Church of Rome. 
But there is alsoa plan of uniting some of the Protestant 
bodies, which does not necessarily fall in consequence of 
this discouragement. There was, some years ago, a 
conference at Lambeth, England, (the residence of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, ecclesiastical head of the 
English Church), at which a scheme was proposed which 
it was suggested might serve as a method of union for 
the major part of the Protestant churches, and a further 
meeting at Lambeth in this behalf is announced to occur 


| 





soon. 

But no plan of church union is suggested, or in the 
nature of things now can be, which does not include 
subscription to a creed. The Lambeth Conference 
proposed (among other things) what is called the Apostles’ 
Creed, (though the idea that it was framed by the 
Apostles has no historical basis, whatever), and this in- 
cludes a declaration of belief in certain particulars 
which would be impossible to great numbers of Christian 
people,—for example in ‘‘ the resurrection of the body.”’ 
Yet this creed is cegarded in the churches,—the Anglican, 
for example,—as one of the simplest and most 
rudimentary, as containing, in fact, the ‘‘ irreducible 
minimum ’’ of doctrine and dogma. 

For those religious bodies like our own which stand 
withdrawn and must so stand, whose testimony against 
ecclesiastical, and formal,and ritualistic systems necessarily 
forbids absorption in churches which are devoted to these 
ends, the evident impracticability of ‘‘ church union ’’ is 

Looking back to earlier times we have 


”? 


no cause of grief. 


reason to be thankful that times now, with many religious 
bodies, are so different from those when there was a state 


church, a prescribed worship, and no tolerance of indi- 
vidual freedom of conscience. We believe, of course, 


that real Christianity has made progress among all pro- 
fessors, and that never again will the fires of persecution 
kindle, or the harsh hand of ecclesiastical oppression be 
effectively raised ; but we feel, still, a greater confidence 
in the maintenance of religious freedom while there is not 
a combination in one of all the highly organized and 
The multiplication of sects 
may have its deplorable side, but in the choice between 
the existence and common rights of several religious 
bodies, and the existence and lawfulness of but one, our 


creed-compelling bodies. 


choice is easily made. 





—<————=—> 
The true road forward is not that toward “ church 
union,’’ but toward the unity in Christian feeling of all 
who profess the Christian faith. This way no doubt lies 
open. It is illuminated by the divine light. Men may 
love one another, and have charity for one another, and 
give help and do justice one to another, without regard 
to bishop or pope, creed or dogma. Those who are de. 
voted to ritual may still, if their profession of religion be 
sincere, hold the Christian relation to those who reject 
ritual. It is the end and purpose of the churches, as all 
will admit, to make good men and women, and those who 
are truly good cannot and will not persecute or opores 
one another. Christian unity is the true end to be sought; 
it is areal union, and will have none but beneficent results, 















WE print elsewhere an interesting communication 
from Alice Stone Blackwell, of Boston, (one of the edi- 
tors of Woman's Journat), who is now in London, on the 
subject of relief for the Armenians, and particularly call- 
ing attention to the fact that the English Friends ar 
raising funds for that purpose, and have their own relief 
agents in Armenia. The quotations from the letters from 
the desolate country are impressive and convincing as to 
the general character of the poor people who have suffered 
such terrible wrongs. Alice Stone Blackwell gives the 
name and address of the English Friend who is treasurer 
of the relief fund. 





















STYER.—At Concordville, Delaware Co., Pa., Third month 1, 
1896, to T. Walter and Anna Darlington Styer, a son who is name 
T. Walter, Jr. 






DEATHS. 


CARTER.—In Byberry, Philadelphia, Seventh month 9, 18%, 
Edith R., infant daughter of William Henry and Elmina M. Carte, 
aged 4 months and twelve days. 

“ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, ft 
of such is the Kingdom of Heaven,” 


GLOVER.—Suddenly, at Haddonfield, N. J., Seventh month 3, 















1896, Ephraim I, Glover, in his 69th year. 

MICHENER.—Seventh month 30, 1896, Thomas Michener, # 
his 71st year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held 
Green Street, Philadelphia. 

WILSON.—On Second-day, Seventh month 27, 1896, at Sani 
ford, near Frankford, Philadelphia, Samuel R. Wilson, aged 89 yeas 
5 days; a member of Frankford Particular and Green Street Moathiy 
Meeting. 

[A notice of his death, in one of the daily papers has these detais: 
He was born near Germantown, July 22, 1807, and was desceoi# 
from Quaker ancestry, being fourth in the line of direct descent ins 



































and Charles C. Wilson, of Sandiford, and by seven gran 
eight great-grandchildren. } 








Stephen Wilson, who, as early as 1676, maintained an indulged met 1 
ing regularly at his home in Hunterdon county, N. J., where i 
established a colony of Friends before the first arrival of Penn. | 
maternal grandfather was Benjamin Buck, who became noted 0 

island of Barbadoes, through the valuable inventions and improvemes c 
which he made in the then imperfect machinery for grinding al 
pressing sugar cane, and who came to Philadelphia and purch e D 
estate in Bristol township, in order that he might maoumit his sera . 
being conscientiously scrupulous on the subject of negro slavery. 

In the Wilson family are some notable examples of longevity. m 
grandfather, Samuel Wilson, was one of a family of thirteen ¢ In 
eight sons and five daughters, all of whom lived to or beyond pn F 
of 70 years; the last to survive being Oliver Wilson, who m 
Philadelphia in 1846, at the advanced age of 94 years. 

In his early life, like many of his ancestors, Samuel Wilson 8° 
farmer, but retired from active business twenty-five years ago 17 
a life of quiet leisure. He married, in 1827, Susanna A. Mi 
who died in 1893, after a married life of more thao sixty-five ye fay 
Heis survived by two sons, Dr. Benjamin B, Wilson, f 


































































































































































































For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
HOPEWELL MONTHLY MEETING. 
Ir there is no danger of having too much of the history 
of Hopewell, I send you copies of the minutes of Ches- 
ter Quarterly Meeting, held at Concord, Pa., under 


whose authority the monthly meeting at Hopewell was | 


established : 

‘‘grth of Sixth month, 1735. Whereas divers 
Friends that are settled at Opekon, together with the 
Friends settled at Manoquacy, having moved this meet- 
ing to grant them liberty of keeping a monthly meeting 
for Discipline amongst them, this meeting taking the 
affair into their solid consideration do at this time re- 
quest our friends Joseph Gilpin, Henry Oburn, Benjamin 
Fredd, and John White, to pay the Friends at the above 
said place a visit, in order to inform themselves how fara 
meeting of that weight and importance may be kept and 
maintained with reputation, and make report thereof to 
our next meeting.”’ 

‘‘yoth of Ninth month, 1735. Pursuant to the di- 
rections of last meeting the Friends that visited those 
Friends living at Manoquacy and Opekon report that 
upon mature consideration of the affair judge that it 
would be well and necessary under divers considerations 
that the quarterly meeting would grant them the liberty 
of having a monthly meeting set up amongst them, and 
they from Opekon renewing their request, who do also 
signify that upon a friendly conference with those of 
Manoquacy have unanimously agreed on the time and 
place for the better accommodation of the same, 

‘‘ This meeting, under a solid consideration thereof, 
do judge it necessary and convenient for the accommo- 
dation of those Friends and their families who are re- 
moved so remote from Nottingham Monthly Meeting, of 
which most or all were members, that they have the 
liberty of having a monthly meeting for discipline and 
church affairs, in hopes and with desires that it may be 
for the prosperity of Truth, the good of them and their 
posterity. Therefore, accordingly, do allow that the 
Friends now residing at Manoquacy and Opekon and 
thereabouts (being members of Nottingham Monthly 
Meeting) have and keep a monthly meeting for discipline 
amongst them, and that it go under the name, as they 
themselves call it Hopewell, and be kept on the first 
Second-day in every month till further order. Provided, 
nevertheless, if there are any person or persons under 
dealing by Nottingham Monthly Meeting, such are not to 
be deemed members of Hopewell Monthly Meeting until 
they have made or given Nottingham Monthly Meeting 
satisfaction.’’ 

‘13th of Sixth month, 1744. The Friends of Hope- 
well Monthly Meeting continuing their request on behalf 
of Fairfax and Manoquacy meetings of their having a 
monthly meeting to consist ot the abovesaid two meet- 
Ings, as also that Fairfax Particular Meeting may have 
leave to be and keep a preparative meeting, after some 
consideration had on the affair this meeting do agree to 
allow the Friends of Fairfax county, Virginia, and those 
near Manoquacy in Maryland, liberty to keep and hold a 
monthly meeting on Fourth-day of the last week in each 
Month. And that Friends of Fairfax Particular Meet- 
ing have liberty to hold a preparative meeting on the 
Fourth-day of the week next before the said monthly 
meeting is kept ; which is allowed till further order.’’ 

In the division of Chester Quarterly Meeting, in 
1758, and the establishment of the Western Quarterly 
ore’ the Monthly Meetings of Hopewell and Fair- 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
A VISIT TO GRANVILLE. 

In our issue of Seventh month 11, L. J. M. gave a report of this 
visit of the Committee of New York Yearly Meeting to Granville, 
but this communication adds a number of interesting details. 

Days lapsing into weeks have passed since several mem- 
bers of the Committee to visit Subordinate Meetings, 
boarded the fine new river steamer Adirondack. The 
name so suggestive of cool breezes from mountain and 
lake, seemed particularly fitted on that warm afternoon of 
the 3d of Seventh month. As we greeted one another 
some of us realized, for the first time, the full import at- 
tached to such a journey, and how great a responsibility 
the yearly meeting places upon its members, when it 
delegates them to this duty. As we left the city and 
steamed up the grand old Hudson, continually full of 
promise of something better beyond, we came to know 
each other, we who had met as almost strangers in the 
outward, talked of many things, unfolding the hidden 
| depths of our natures, and giving forth freely of their 
wealth. It was beautiful, this giving and receiving. 
Dear Friends, you who are apportioned this work, are 
losing much that is of vital import, if you are not faith- 
fully performing the duty, and are allowing trivial things 
to so fill your daily lives that there is no time for such 
service. 

The earnestness with which we started promised well 
for our visit’s being one of the bright ‘‘ pictures hung on 
memory’s wall,’’ and so it proved; we had nothing to 
efface its beauty. Our journey was to end at Granville, 
I think the most distant meeting embraced in New York 
Yearly Meeting. One member of our party having been 
there before assured us a hearty welcome, and he proved 
a true prophet, for the reception and entertainment dur- 
ing our stay was of that hospitality so well known and 
loved among Friends. The members of this little meet- 








came parts thereof. T. G. 


ing, only a handful, are earnest and faithful workers. As 
there has been published a short account of the meeting 
on First-day morning, I will not repeat it, only add that 
we all considered it a privilege to meet with them, for we 
also received a share of the feast. In the First-day school 
the opening remarks upon the Scripture Lessons were 
impressive, and proved that serious consideration had 
been bestowed upon it. They have felt the need of a 
Kindergarten, and during the afternoon Cora Haviland 
very interestingly showed us what a valuable auxiliary it 
is to a higher, broader life. Others, not in membership 
with us, had also recognized the need for such a schoo, 
and, being present, heartily responded, evincing a will to 
work harmoniously in connection with Friends for the 
general good. It will be something of a mission school, 
for there are few children who are birthright members. 
John William Hutchinson was obliged to return home 
on First-day evening, and on Second day morning we 
parted from our kind friends, reaching New York on 
Third-day morning. The memory of the visit and its 
strengthening influence will remain with us. The outlook 
seemed hopeful, and we trust will produce fruit, for the 
tender little branches with such a vine to nourish them 
should bear abundantly. A. G. P. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Eighth month 1. 





CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 

The summer quarter of this body was held at 
Concord, on the 18th ult. It was fairly well attended 
and a very interesting occasion. We had with us, engaged 
in the ministry of the spoken word, Joel Borton from 
Salem Quarter, N. J., Samuel S. Ash, from Philadelphia 
Quarter. Wm. M. Way wasa silent visitor, and George 
S. Truman from Genoa, Neb. brought a minute as elder, 





e 
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and in a few searching words queried as to the standard | 
of Friends’ principles held by us to-day as compared with | 
fifty years ago, when he remembered our gatherings | 
filled with men and women faithful to our Society. | the giving out of the talent. 
This brought a feeling response from one of our visitors, | 


who commended the burden-bearers of our own day as | 


being as loyal and faithful to service revealed for us now, 
as were those whom we so revere in the past. 


We had also most acceptably with us, John William 


Graham, of Manchester England, a minister among 
Friends, one of the editors of British Friend, andalsoa 
teacher at Dalton Hall, who is on a visit to this country. 
He addressed us briefly but feelingly, and in the business 
session expressed his interest in our branch of Friends, 
as well as all others. His visit was cordially welcomed. 
The usual routine business was transacted in joint 
session, which was entered upon quietly and closed ina 
satisfactory manner. Concord Friends most kindly 
prepared a bountiful lunch for all that were gathered, and 


the entire day was one, we trust, of refreshment of body, | 


mind, and spirit. 


John William Graham attended on First day morning | 


last the meeting at Gwynedd, and in the afternoon, at a 
gathering of Friends at Upper Dublin meeting-house, 
read his paper on ‘‘ The Light Within,’’ after which Alvin 
Haines spoke briefly. On Second-day he attended Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting, (O.), at Fourth and Arch 


Meeting of our body, at Valley. On Fifth-day, he ex- 
pects (at this writing), to attend Abington Quarterly 
Meeting, at Gwynedd. On First-day next, (gth), he 
hopes to be at Baltimore, and to attend the meeting at 
Park Avenue. At the meetings he has attended, he has 
usually been exercised in the ministry, and we believe 
very acceptably. It may be proper to add that he is a 
member of Manchester (England) meeting of Friends, 
clerk of Hardshaw East Monthly Meeting. and an editor of 
The British Friend. He is not traveling with a ‘‘ minute,”’ 
but had at his departure cordial expressions of unity from 
Manchester Friends. His desire is to visit all Friends 


in this country, so far as his time permits, and not to be | 
| abundant. 


identified in any way with the idea of separations or 
divisions. 


We call attention to the notice elsewhere that Darby 
Monthly Meeting for Eighth month will be held on the 
17th instant, being changed from the usual time on ac- 
count of the Swarthmore Conferences. 


Easton and Saratoga Quarterly Meeting, N. Y., held 
at Granville, is postponed one week,—to Ninth month 
1, 2, and 3. A notice to this effect appears elsewhere. 


‘* THe Christian is one who not only knows great 
things to be great, and small to be small, but acts on that 


knowledge. ‘If you know these things, happy are ye— 
if ye do them.’ ’”’ 


THE human mind has been made for great uses, and 
we have no right to spend its strength on small things. 
They may have their place, but it should be a place of 
subordination as regards both the time we give them and 
the energy we devote to them. Above all, the great 
central truth of God and his disclosures of himself to 
mankind should have the foremost place in our search for 
knowledge.—S. S Times. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE WORD *« TALENT.” 
How great must have been the influence of the parable of 


I suppose that the language in which we now read jt 
and endeavor to express our thoughts, did not exist fora 


| thousand years after this parable was spoken. 


We may imagine that in the ages when the English 
language was being formed our barbarous ancestors felt 


| the want of a word to express the ability which some 


persons have of doing some thing or things better than 
other persons can, and they thought of this parable and 
called this valuable possession a Za/ent,—something given 


| to be increased, cultivated, and developed. 


When our barbarian ancestors called a talenta Zajlen 
they must have understood the lesson of this parable as 
well as we do in this nineteenth century. 

Birmingham, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ARMENIAN RELIEF FUND. 


| Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


As your readers are probably aware, a Friends’ Armenian 
Relief Fund has been started in England by a committee 
of influential Friends. In addition, two English Friends, 
a husband and wife, have been visiting the centres of 
deepest distress in Asia Minor. The letters which they 


| have sent home to the committee describe the destitution 
| as appalling, and the need of help as most urgent. They 
streets, and on the following day Philadelphia Quarterly | 


visited a number of cities, and everywhere they testify to 
the patience and gentleness of the people, and their kind- 
dess in helping one another to the utmost, even in the 
depth of poverty to which they have been reduced. One 
letter says : 

‘« The Armenians themselves are helping one another 
splendidly. Everywhere this is the case. It is not only 
England and America that have given money. Many 
rich Armenians have quite impoverished themselves, and 
they are waiting on the sick and caring for the homeles 
in the church and the school-houses here most lovingly.” 

The same Friend writes from another city: ‘ They 
are a precious people; their patience is boundless and 
unutterable, and their charity towards one another 
What has been done for them in the West 
has fractional moral value compared with their care for 
one another. If the problem of living here can be solved, 
they will solve it; but it seems the reductio ad absurdu 
of existence.’’ 

Still another letter says: ‘‘ You would be delighted 
at the way in which these poor people help one another. 
The poor are collecting for the poorer. The wome 
bring their few remaining ornaments. To-day one wom 
sent her wedding dress to be sold for her poorer sisters. 

In another city, one of the two Friends addressed tht 
people in a church whose pastor had perished in the ms& 
sacres. He writes: ‘‘It brings us into unexpectedly 
primitive Christianity to be standing in the place of# 
martyred pastor, and preaching to an audience of coh 
fessors where many bear the marks of deep wounds, 
all have lost a heavy percentage of their friends. 
such a patient people! I never hear any resentmet! 
from them, only desires for peace, and, if possible, for 
escape from the net in which they are caught.’’ 

Early in their journey, the two Friends spent a f 
days at one of the American Missionary Colleges. — 
wrote home: ‘‘ We have now had some opportunity 
seeing the Armenians themselves, both of the higher 
lower classes. The Professors here and their wives 
families are at the top of the tree. They all speak Eg: 
lish excellently, and talk with great interest and i ; 
gence of the situation. Indeed, I see no inferiority 
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them to Europeans. They are a fine set of men physi- 
cally as well as intellectually.’’ 

In view of the untimely and ungenerous letters that 
have appeared in some of the American papers, disparag- 
ing the Armenians as a race—letters generally written by 

rsons who have never visited the interior of Turkey or 
seen the Armenians at home—this testimony from impar- 
tial observers has the more value. 

After telling many incidents of dreadful suffering and 
heroic endurance, and describing the relief work, one of 
these English Friends says in conclusion: ‘‘ But it is im- 
possible for me to tell you in detail what goes on in this 
relief work. I only want you to know that it is splen- 
didly managed, and that you need not have any fear that 
the help given will go into wrong or doubtful hands. It 
is all being used to set the people on their feet again. 
But this is no slight task, for the work of Armenian eradi- 
cation has been anything but a random frenzy ; the men 
have been taken, and, amongst the men, the strongest 
and ablest and wisest.’’ ’ 

Contributions for the Friends’ Armenian Relief Fund 
may be sent to the treasurer, Edmund Wright Brooks, 
Duvals, Grays, Essex, England. 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
London, Seventh month 18, 1896. 


A TRIP EASTWARD. 

Hiitors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

We left Philadelphia, Eighth month 29, on the steamer 
Indian, of the Philadelphia and Boston line. The after- 
noon was extremely warm, but as we sailed down the 
river it became quite pleasant, and continued so till 
about one o’clock in the morning, when there came up a 
very severe thunder storm. Rain fell in torrents, and 
the air became so dark that the pilot could only see a 
short distance. It became necessary to almost stop the 
ship, to avoid the danger of colliding with other vessels. 
The shower lasted one hour, some of the passengers be- 
came very much alarmed, and many of them left their 
state-rooms. The morning was clear and bright, and the 
sea was calm the remainder of the way, and we had, 
upon the whole, a very enjoyable trip, arriving in Boston 
on the 31st, about 5 o’clock in the morning. 

In the afternoon, we rode out to Manchester. by-the- 
sea, which is quite a summer resort. On Seventh-day 
morning, Eighth month 1, we went by trolley to Lynn, 
Marblehead, and Salem. At Marblehead there are many 
fine residences, where Bostonians spend their summers. 
Salem is noted for the ‘* Witch House,’’ and the mansion 
where Hawthorne was born in 1804, also ‘‘ The House of 
Seven Gables ’’ where he wrote, I think, ‘* The Scarlet 
letter.” We visited all of these, and were told at the 
“Witch House ’’ that witchcraft was at its height in 1692 
and 1693. Nineteen supposed witches were hung, four- 
teen of them being women. ‘These sad and wrong exe- 
tutions took place between the 2d and sth months, 1692. 

Lynn is about ten miles from Boston. On First-day 
morning, we returned there and attended Friends’ meet- 
ing, and I had something to say from this verse: ‘‘ They 

t wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength, they 

mount up with wings as eagles, they shall run and 
not be weary, walk and not faint.’”” Had much openness 
and liberty, and what I said seemed to be appreciated. 
Met here with an old acquaintance, who invited us to 
dine at his house; had not seen him and his wife for 
ovet twenty years. We spent a pleasant afternoon with 

»and returned to Boston in the evening. To-morrow 
norning we expect to start for a journey through the 


ite Mountains. ALLEN FLITCRAFT. 
Boston, Eighth month 2. 
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THE HALF-CENTURY SCHOOLS. 
WE still find some more advertisements in the files of FRIENDs’ IN- 
TELLIGENCER, of schools that existed half a centuryago. They must 
be of some interest, we think, both to educators, to whom the course 
of study, the charges, etc., form part of the history of education, and 


also to persons who may have been immediately or remotely connected 
with the schools themselves. 


Here is the announcement of the opening of a new day school for 
girls, in the city, 1849: 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Martha Beans will open a school for girls, 
Chatham street, first entrance above Buttonwood, on the west side, on 
the Ist of Ninth month, 1849. 

The course of instruction will embrace Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Composition, Geography, with the use 
of globes and outline maps, History, Botany, Astronomy, Physiology, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and the elementary branches of Mathe- 
matics. 

Terms, per session of Five Calendar months : 

First Class, . . . 


ee ee ee ee . $12.00 
Use of books (except blank books) pens and ink, . 1.50 
Primary class,.. . 6: ler 8.00 
Fuel for each pupil, a 50 


Instruction will be given in drawing, if desired, for which an ad- 

ditional charge will be made. 
REFERENCES. 

Jacob M. Ellis, 246 N. 7th St. 
Samuel Parry, 325 N. 6th St. 
Samuel T. Child, 452 N. 2nd St. 
Sarah L. Child, 6 ss 6s 

Philadelphia, Seventh month, 1849. 


Tacy Pancoast,roth below Coates. 
Martha Hampton, 249 St. John St. 
Thomas F. Parry, 140 Dillwyn St. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

THE North American Review has for its opening paper an article by 
Sir Walter Besant, of London, the novelist and philanthropist, on the 
‘‘ Future of the Anglo-Saxon Race.’ He uses the designation 
‘*Anglo-Saxon ’’ in the usual inaccurate sense as describing the people 
of the United Kingdom, a part of whom are neither Angles nor 
Saxons. Theorizing from this unsound premise, he says: ‘‘ Things 
repeat themselves because we are the descendants of our ancestors. 
The Frisian came over and settled ia England fifteen hundred years 
ago; he made the place his own; he imposed his laws, his customs, 
his religion, and told the Britons to become absorbed or to disappear. 
It is discovered that our young brother does just exactly the same 
thing. He is in America; he is in Australia; he must move on; he 
must make for himself a new nest; he must fight for it if necessary. 
And when he has settled, he must rule; he will tolerate no master.”’ 

The English-speaking race, it is true, seems to seek and obtain 
control widely, But no race is supreme. 
steady growth of Russia. Look at the remarkable upspringing of the 
Japanese. See the persistent endurance and continual successes of the 
Semitic people,—the Jews. Note the great strength of the Chinese. 
See even the recent elections in Canada, where the French element is 
again at the front. 


Look at the vast power and 





In Mechans’ Monthly, this month, the possible profits of tree-plant- 
ing are discussed, Burnet Landreth taking the side that planting forests 
does not pay in Virginia, according to his own experience, while Hon. 
J. D. Lyman shows great profits in New Hampshire. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
YARDLEY, PA.—A meeting under the care of the Philanthropic Com- 
mittees of the Yearly and Bucks Quarterly Meetings was held in the 
Friends’ meeting-house, Yardley, on First-day, Seventh month 26. 
The subject under consideration was ‘‘ Improper Publications.’”” Ad- 
dresses were made by Samuel Swain, Prof. Charles M. Stabler, and 
Elizabeth Lloyd. Emma T. Schofield, of Newtown, presented an ex- 
cellent essay, and Sarah B. Knowles read extracts from a pamphlet by 
Josiah W. Leeds. The spirit of the meeting seemed to be that the 
reading matter put into the hands of the youth should be well selected, 
for if the mind is a storehouse, and each picture and idea leaves its im- 


press there forever, too much thought cannot be given to this important 
subject. 
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BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 
BEAUTIFUL faces are those that wear— 
(It matters little if dark or fair) — 
Whole-souled honesty printed there, 


Beautiful eyes are those that show, 
Like crystal panes where the heart-fires glow 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 


Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart, —like songs of birds— 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest and drave and frue, 
Moment by moment the long day through. 


Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly ministeries to and fro,— 
Down lowliest ways, if God wills it so. 


Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Ceaseless burdens of homely care 
With patient grace and daily prayer. 


Beautiful lives are those that bless 
Silent rivers of happiness 
Whose hidden fountains but few may guess. 


Beautiful twilight at set of sun, 
Beautiful goal, with a race well won, 
Beautiful rest with work well done ! 


—E£. P. Allerton, 


LET THERE BE PEACE. 
May there come a time, in future years, 
There'll be no need of woman's tears 

For dear ones lost in battle, 
When cannon’s mouth shall cease to roar, 
And hear of cruel war no more, 

With muskets’ deadly rattle ; 
When meu in anger cease to run, 
To settle strife with ball and gun ; 
Nor for such weapons longer care, 
When sword is beaten into ‘* share,”’ 
On scenes of carnage no more look, 
When spear becomes a “ pruning hook,’’ 
And nations shall, with one accord, 
Think ‘ pen is mightier than the sword.” 


THE WANDERER. 
UPON a mountain height, far from the sea, 
I found a shell, 
And to my listening ear the lonely thing 
Ever a song of ocean seemed to sing, 
Ever a tale of ocean seemed to tell. 


How came that shell upon that mountain height ? 
Ah, who can say 

Whether there dropped by some too careless hand, 

Or whether there cast when ocean swept the land, 
Ere the Eternal had ordained the day ? 


Strange, was it not ? 
One song it sang, — 

Sang of the awful mysteries of the tide, 

Sang of the misty sea, profound and wide,— 
Ever with echoes of the ocean rang. 


Far from its native deep, 


And as the shell upon the mountain height 
Sings of the sea, 
So do I ever, leagues and leagues away,— 
So do I ever, wandering where I may,— 
Sing, O my home! sing, O my home! of ghee 


—ELugene Field. 


I SOMETIMES feel the thread of life is slender, 

And soon with me the labor will be wrought ; 

Then grows my heart to other hearts more tender. 
The time is short. 


—D. M. Cratk. 


ENOUGH that He who made can fill the soul 
Here and hereafter till its deeps o’ erflow ; 
Enough that love and tenderness control 
Our fate where’er in joy or doubt we go. 


—Anon, 








THE STANDING ARMIES OF aE. 
General P. S. Michie, Professor in West Point Military Academy 
in The Independent. , 


| THe results of the Franco-German War have demon. 


strated that the elements of success are a thorough train. 
ing of the able-bodied men of the nation in time of peace 
through the instrumentality of a standing army, com. 
pletely organized, thoroughly equipped, and always teady 
for war; and an efficient machinery for rapid mobiliza- 
tion by means of which the fighting strength of the na. 
tion can be operated by a single directing mind. Ajj 
nations have reconstructed their military systems in ac. 
cordance with the above principles, and we find in each 
case an active army equipped and ready for war; are. 
serve of trained soldiers fresh from the active army; a 
landwehr organized for immediate mobilization ; and a 
landsturm of the mature, able-bodied men, trained and 
untrained, who would be called out as a levy en masse, in 
case of invasion. Military a/fachés at every court acquire 


| information, bureaus of military intelligence collect and 


classify it, and the world is flooded with military litera- 
ture ; everything concerning the military resources of 


| each nation is known to the others, and yet the struggle 


for military supremacy among the greater nations still 
goes on, and the lesser ones follow closely in their foot- 


| steps. 


With the single exception of England, where the 


| army is recruited by voluntary enlistment, all European 


nations have instituted compulsory military services by 
legal enactment. Such is the case in Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Roumania, Russia, Ser- 
via, and Spain ; while the Netherlands and Portugal fill 
their armies partly by enlistment and partly by conscrip- 
tion. This development of militarism is one of the most 
striking things of our modern civilization, especially as 
it is contemporaneous with the decrease of autocratic 
rule and the growth of representative government. 

The extent of the burden which is imposed upon the 
people of Europe by the exactions of the existing mili- 
tary establishments is exhibited in the following table, 
wherein are shown: (1) the yearly contingent to main- 
tain the army at its peace strength; (2) the annual ex- 


penditures for the support of the army and navy. 


2 
$252,176,870 
143,687,807 
181,180,002 
174,339,670 
59,449 100 
65,397,143 
29 711,281 
14,958,459 
11,701,876 
9 626,607 
8.983.713 
7,793,065 
4,327,210 
3,961,914 
3,500 3-5330448 
10,000 2,308, 350 


1,188,400  $973,206,215 


Russia. 

Germany, 

France, 

England, . 

Austria, 

Italy, 

Spain, . 
Netherlands, 5 
. Sweden and Norway, 
. Portugal, . 

. Belgium, 

. Roumania, 

. Switzerland, . 

. Greece, . 

. Denmark, 

. Servia, . 


. 225 000 
32,000 
- 103,100 
98,000 
35,000 
20,000 
158,000 
14 000 
13 300 
12,000 
17 500 
12,000 


CI OME Nm 


Totals, . 


In addition to this it may also be stated that the Cot 


| tinental nations of Europe are, as a general rule, increa 


ing their national indebtedness. The total debt of France 
is estimated to be about 32,000,000,000 of francs, which 
can, in part, be accounted for in considering the enormous 
sums she has expended for armament, war ships, @ 

fortifications since 1870. The debt of Germany, which 
waS 411,000,000 marks in 1884-85, was over 1,915,00r 
000 at the end of March, 1894. ‘The annual budgets . 
the payment of the interest on the funded debt, all ° 
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which were mainly incurred in the prosecution of war, 


are in themselves enormous ; thus, that of France is over 


$234 000,000 ; Russia, $203,000,000 ; Germany, $177,- 
000,000 ; Austria-Hungary, $117,000,000, and Italy, 
$115,000,000. 

These exhibits furnish abundant food for thought. 
During a time of peace we find such a condition of things 
that it is deemed necessary to force over a million of the 
physically best young men to give up two or three of the 
best years of their lives to engage in an active military 
preparation for war ; to sacrifice all prospect of advance- 
ment in their trade, business, profession, or occupation 
Their recompense is a meager pittance, a bare support, 
and a belief that their sacrifice is necessary for the safety 
of the fatherland. In addition to the uncounted loss to 
the country by their withdrawal from their chosen occu- 
pations, nearly a thousand million dollars are yearly 
spent to maintain a peace force of three and a half mil- 
lions of men as an assurance against war. These burdens 
fall upon the common people, and there are evidences 
here and there that they are beginning to grow restive 
under them. So long as Europe continues to be a vast 
armed camp and a state of war in time of peace lies like 
a blight upon the people, there will be an apprehensive 
unrest, for the slightest incident may topple over this 
state of unstable equilibrium. 

The question as to what is to be the outcome of this 
precarious condition of things, is, indeed, a most mo- 
mentous one; it engages the serious attention of the 
ablest of statesmen, and it puzzles us all. The greatest 
element of uncertainty lies in the postures of France and 
Germany who, for twenty-five years have kept pace with 
each other in strengthening their frontiers, developing 
their armaments, enlarging their armies, and making 
ready for war. The wonderful recuperative power exhib- 
ited by France after the war of 1870 has astonished the 
world and aroused the gravest apprehensions in Germany, 
which is not, by any means, unwarranted. Alsace and 
Loraine have, indeed, proved costly trophies of war. 
The question is complicated by the troubles in Turkey, 
the purposes which control Russia, the financial condi- 


tion of Italy, and the struggling for colonial possessions 
in Africa. 


Bouquets or Cur Frowers.—An English botanist 
presents the following valuable hints regarding the best 
mode of preparing and preserving bouquets of cut 
flowers: «‘If some plants have buds upon them cut the 
stalks long and allow a few leaves to remain on and be 
also immersed in water and the buds will then be often 
found to expand successively. The cut end, to be more 
absorbing than it would otherwise be, should be again cut 
of under water. If the blossoms be on a ligneous stem, 
%of lilac, then the loss of water by evaporation is 
gteater than the woody stalk can supply, so that in this 
case the addition of leaves in the water will greatly aid 
and retain the bunch of flowers fresh for a long time. 
On the other hand, if a blossom be already about to shed 


NS petals, then the additional supply of water furnished 


2 the leaves on the stalk appears ta hasten the coming 


‘solution and the flower perishes rather sooner than it 
Would otherwise do. |The water must be changed every 
y, and the submerged leaves must be lightly wiped 
With a cloth, as by endosmatic action they soon become 
More or less coated with mucus. No leaves must be in 
“ater unless perfectly green and of rigorous growth.’ 


We do that in our zeal our calmer moments would be 
dto answer,— Srov#. 
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EDUCATION IN MOROCCO. 
J. E. Budgett Meakin, in Harper's Magazine. 


A MoorisH ‘‘ college’’ is a simple affair—no seats ; no 
desks ; a few books. For beginners, boards about the 
size of foolscap, whitened on both sides with clay, take 
the place of book, paper, and slate. On these the various 
lessons, from the alphabet to the Koran, are plainly 
written in large black letters. A switch or two, a sand- 
box in lieu of blotter, and a book or two complete the 
paraphernalia. The dominie squats on the ground, 
tailor fashion, as do his pupils before him. They, from 
ten to thirty in number, imitate him as he repeats the 
lesson in a sonorous singsong voice, accompanying the 
words by a rocking to and fro, which sometimes enables 
, them to keep time. A sharp application of the switch to 
bare pate or shoulder is wonderfully effective in recalling 
wandering attention, and really lazy boys are speedily 
expelled. Girls, as a rule, get no schooling at all. 

On the admission of a pupil the parents pay some 
small sum, varying according to their means ; and every 
Wednesday, which is a half-holiday, a payment is made 
of from half a cent to five cents. New moons and feast 
days are made occasions for the giving of larger sums, as 
are also holidays, which last ten days in the case of the 
greater festivals. ‘Thursdays are whole holidays, and no 
work is done on Friday mornings, that day being the 
Mohammedan Sabbath, or at least ‘‘ meeting-day,’’ as it 
is called. 

After learning the letters and figures, the youngsters 
set about committing the Koran to memory. When the 
first chapter is mastered— the one which with them cor- 
responds to the ‘‘ Pater Noster’’ of Christendom—it is 
customary for them to be paraded round the town on 
horse-back with ear-splitting music, and sometimes chari- 
tably disposed persons made small presents to the young 
students by way of encouragement. After the first chap- 
ter the last is learned, then the last but one, and so on 
backwards to the second, as, with the exception of the 
first, the longest chapters are at the beginning. 

Though reading and a little writing are taught at the 
same time, all the scholars do not arrive at the pitch of 
perfection necessary to indite a respectable letter, so that 
there is plenty of employment for the numerous scribes 
and notaries who make a profession of this art. These 
sit in a little box-shop, with their appliances before 
them—reed pens, ink, paper, and sand, with a ruling- 
board with strings across at regular intervals, on which 
the paper to be lined is pressed. They usually possess 
also a knife and scissors, with a case to hold them all. 
In writing, they place the paper on the left knee, or upon 
a pad or book in the left hand. The plebs who cannot 
read or write, and all who wish to make declarations or 

arguments, appear with their statements before two of 
these—there are usually four in a shop—and after it has 
been written out and read over to the deponent, it is 
signed by two of the notaries. Such a document is the 
only one recognized by Moorish law. Individual signa- 
tures, except of high officials, are worthless, and even 
then the signature of the local judge (kadi) is necessary 
to legalize the others. These signatures are nicknamed 
by the natives ‘‘ beetles,’’ being absolutely undecipher- 
able scrawls, crossed and recrossed till they are almost a 
blot. Naturally this system, like so many others in 
Morocco, is open to serious abuses, as notaries often 
make more by twisting a statement to suit a client behind 
the scenes than ever a simple fee could amount to. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































LIFE is too short to be wasted in idle pursuits of any 
sort.—American Friend. 
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MILKING A COW IN INDIA. 


A contributor to the New York Jndependent, Mrs. S. H. Brad- 
duck, tells the following experience of milking in India. 


Ear.y in my Indian experience I heard people talk of | 


cows, their market price, amount of milk yield, age, 
etc., just as at home, so, although the cow of India im- 
pressed me as rather queer looking, it did not occur to 
me that she, while a trifle more bovine than a cow ele- 


phant, is no more the faithful, patient brindle than is a | 


cow buffalo. Subsequently, more intimate acquaintance 
with the creature, her moral character, her behavior, her 
superstitions, suggested to me the truth. 

The ways of the heathen cow are ‘‘ peculiar.’’ 
seems incapable of complete domestication, retaining 
many of her wild habits. She yields milk only while 
rearing her young. If her offspring be taken from her, 
the milk-flow ceases. The attempt to milk her in the 
absence of her calf involves almost as much danger as 


would the endeavor to milk a giraffe, with its famed hoof | 


power. One morning the gwala (cow herd) informed 


me that one of the calves had died in the night, and that | 
He | 


the mother refused to allow herself to be milked. 
explained elaborately that if the calf’s skin should be 


stuffed and set up before the cow at milking time, she | 
would continue to give milk and would allow the milk to | 


be taken. He insinuatingly suggested that if I should 
give him certain rupees for the purchase of the materials 
he would stuff the skin. This story seemed to me not 
only improbable, but very. In America I had milked 
more than one kicking cow. 
requesting the gwala to bring his pail, | marched down 


to the cowhouse, inwardly resolved to see the reason why | product which, on a given area of land, would provide 


| the largest amount of food for man, we should select the 
| banana. 


that cow should not be milked—meaning to show him 
that what an Indian could not do an American could. 
Outside the cow-shed under the trees the zebus were 
tethered ina row. They paid no attention to the half- 
naked, brown gwala, but at my approach each, with wild 
eyes and uplifted head, snorting and trembling, seemed, 
but for the restraining tether rope, about to bound away 
into her native jungle. The gwala called a second man 
to his aid. With a new rope they lassoed the vereaved’s 
hinder legs, holding them in a slipnoose. One man held 
the end of the rope while the other with the pail cau- 
tiously approached the zebu. In a twinkling the pail 


his life, the man with the pail was with it still, I was 
gasping to regain my breath, while that zebu was kicking 
as nothing unpossessed could kick. She appeared utterly 
indifferent as to whether there were ground under her, as 
all four feet seemed continuously in the air. 

Thankful that my valorous resolutions had been 
mental, later I meekly gave the gwala exactly one-third 
the amount he had requested, and directed him to stuff 
the calf’s skin. This having been accomplished, I was 
again summoned to the scene of action. Though no ab- 
normal development of either quills or ears was discerni- 
ble, there stood that remarkable cow contentedly licking 
and fondling her offspring, occasionally lunching scantily 
upon the hay stuffing which protruded through the rudely 
sewed seams of her progeny’s hide, while the native 
merrily milked away, sitting, as is customary, on the 
wrong side. 


man will be steadfastly consistent in the service of his 
heavenly Master, the world may laugh at his scruples, but 
it won’t despise him in its heart of hearts ; it will honor 
him ; it will believe in him, and he will act upon it as the 
salt. But the world keeps its scorn for those religious 
people whose religion only makes them clever.—Mark 
Gu’ Pearse. 


| its rate of speed to over 160 feet per second. 


She | 


Calmly, not to say loftily, | says Dr. Rothrock, the distinguished botanist (now For- 
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SWIFT FLIGHT OF INSECTS. 

Ir is the popular belief that the flight of the birds is much 

swifter than that of the insects, but a number of natural. 

ists who have been making a study of the matter think 

that such is not the case. 

A common house fly, for example, is not very rapid in 
its flight, but its wings make 800 beats a second, and 
send it through the air twenty-five feet, under ordinary 
circumstances, in that space of time. When the insect ig 
alarmed, however, it has been found that it can increase 
If j 
could continue such rapid flight for a mile in a straight 
line it would cover that distance in exactly thirty-three 
seconds. 

[It is not an uncommon thing when traveling by rail 
in the summer time to see a bee or wasp keeping up with 


| the train and trying to get in at one of the windows, 4 


swallow is considered one of the swiftest of flying birds, 
and it was thought until recently that no insect could 
escape it. 

A naturalist tells of an exciting chase he saw between 
a swallow and a dragon fly, which is among the swiftest of 
insects. The insect flew with incredible speed, and 
wheeled and dodged with such ease that the swallow, de. 
spite its utmost efforts, completely failed to overtake and 
capture it.—Science. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE BANANA —If we were to seek, 


estry Commissioner of Pennsylvania), that vegetable 


In a recent article Harper's Weekly says: 
Something over twenty years ago a New England 


| skipper used to make several trips a year from Boston to 
| the northern ports of Jamaica, and would return to Cape 
| Cod Bay, his fleet schooner laden with bananas, for 


which he found ready and remunerative sale. Other 


| vessels were added to the business, which grew and pros- 
| pered, and soon became too important longer to depend 
| upon the uncertain winds, and steamers replaced the 


schooners. Bananas were offered in quantities greater 


| than our Yankee mariner, with his limited means, could 
was a rod away, the man with the rope was pulling as for | 


handle, and a company was formed in 1877 with a capi- 


| tal of $200,000 and two steamers, and the business of 


systematically growing the banana for export to the 
United States commenced. From such small beginning 
sprang the American company which now practically 
controls the fruit export trade of Jamaica. Its present 
capital is $500,000, and it has a surplus of $1,000,000, 
and employs twelve steamers. It ships to the United 
States every year about 4,000,000 bunches of bananas, 
besides upwards of 6,000,000 cocoanuts, and quantities0l 
pimento (allspice), coffee, cocoa, and early vegetables. 
It employs nearly two thousand men. 


THE Movement Towarp Rome.—How great tt 
growth of ritualistic practices has been in the Church of 
England during the last fourteen years is shown by som § 


figures compiled by the Zourists' Church Guide. 
1882 daily communion was administered in 123 ch 

in Great Britain, in 1896 in 474 churches. Incets, 
used in nine churches fourteen years ago, is now used 
307. The figures for churches using lights on the altar 
are 581 and 3,598; for those where vestments are &® 
ployed, 336 and 1,632, and for those where the wor 
shipers face the east, 1,662 and 5,964. The chang? 
indicates in many cases some change in doctrine. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

It is established, a dispatch from New York says, that a woman may 
smoke on the smoking cars of the Metropolitan Traction Company, 
President Vreeland announcing that women, as well as men, may use 
the weed on the open cars. His announcement follows the expulsion 
of a woman from one of the open cars for smoking, and he says the 
conductor who put the woman oft did wrong,—that while it may be in 
questionable taste for a woman to do so she has the same right to smoke 
as a man, and may do soon a ‘smoking car’’ without disturbance. 


_Near Ardenlee, Scotland, there is a unique advertisement, made 
of flower beds. The beds are each a gigantic letter, forty feet in 
length, the whole forming the words ‘‘ Glasgow News.” The total 
length of the line is 123 feet ; area covered by the letters, 14,845 feet. 
The advertisement is on the side of a hill, and being of bright-colored 
flowers, can be read from a distance of four and a half miles, 


—Quito, Ecuador, is the only city in the world in which the sun 
rises and sets at six o’clock the year round. The reason of this is that 
it is situated exactly on the equator. 

__‘‘ Golfers’’ is the latest name applied to the impressionist school 
of art, because they try to do their work with the smallest number of 
strokes. 

—Dr. Grace N. Kimball of Bangor, Me., who has been in charge 
of relief work in Armenia, and has gained the honorary title of ‘* the 
heroine of Van,’’ has been chosen assistant physician of Vassar Col- 
lege, and will enter upon her duties early in next year. The chief 
physician of Vassar is Dr. Elizabeth Burr Thelburg, also of Bangor. 

—The London Chronicle says: ‘‘ Miss Dorothea Klumpke, the 
well-known astronomer, has been invited to accompany the British ex- 
pedition which proceeds shortly to Norway in order to observe the 
eclipse of the sun, which takes place on August 9. Miss Klumpke, 
who is a little over 30 years of age, is a native of California. She car- 
ried off the prize of 5,000 francs offered by the Paris Observatory for a 
treatise on comets, when she was hardly out of her teens.”’ 

—The success of the Prince of Wales lately on the race-course has 
called renewed attention to, and general and strong condemnation in 
the religious press of Britain against the prevalence and the evils of 
betting so greatly promoted by racing. ‘‘ It is impossible,’”’ said the 
Christian World, ‘‘to deny that the race-course, the betting-ring, bet- 
ting agencies, and the whole system of ruinous gambling, miscalled 
sport, owe very much of their hold on the populace to the example set 
by royal princes and ministers of the Crown for generations past.’ 


—The Christian Register says that in a church in Norfolk, Eng- 
land, two weeks ago, the identical sermon was preached at the evening 
service that had been preached there by another minister in the morn- 
ing. The Register adds that the explanation has not yet been made 
public, and affords room fcr speculation. ‘* Perhaps the plan of skele- 
ton sermons furnished on application has gone farther in England than 
in this country, and completed productions are purchaseable. _In that 
case due precautions as to duplicates ought to be guaranteed.”’ 


—Five years ago Katherine G. Reed, of Sisterville, W. Va., was a 
poor widow, her only possession being a farm considered worthless. 
Oil was unexpectedly found upon it, the flow was immense, and she 
has just died, worth over $1,000,000. 


—One-twelfth of the population of England are said to suffer from 


gout. A Berlin physician, Dr. Fehlauer, says that this malady is often 
due to the excessive use of meat. 


—Most of the railroad stations in Russia are about two miles from 
the towns which they respectively serve. This is a precaution against 
fire, as many of the Russian dwellings are thatched with straw. 


—The funeral of a workman in Japan costs from 83 cents to $1.25. 
The coffin is supplied for 20 cents; for cremation 75 cents are paid, 
and the mourners cheer themselves with refreshments which cost 
about 11 cents, and sometimes go as high as 25 cents. 


—Under the name of “ Pennsylvania Mountain Tea ’’ the leaves of 
one of the Golden Rods, Solidago odora, are in very common use as 
tea, by the families of the German race in the interior of Pennsyl- 
vania, Meehans' Monthly says. Men gather the leaves in the summer 


time, and many are said to make a good living at the work. They 
peddie it in the winter time. 


—Charles Dickens, eldest son of the great novelist, and for many 
years conductor of the magazine A// the Year Round, died Seventh 
moath 20, in London. For some years past he was editor of House- 
hold Words. 
ane vast have been the changes in English orthoepy during the 
ee centuries that some phonologists claim that if an Elizabethan 


“ma was acted and the original pronunciation preserved, it would be 
unintelligible to a modern audience. 


amen total expenses of the Methodist General Conference 
del eveland, this year, including the traveling and hotel expenses of 
Clegates, expenses of fraternal delegates, printing, stationery, etc., 

The receipts were made up of collections from the 
and rent of boxes and chairs, and aggregated $64,790, 
balance in the treasury of over $2,100. 


Were $62,685. 
churches, 
s wing a 
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—lIt is often desirable to insert screws in plastered walls, and it is 
found hard to make them hold. The hole made by the screw should 
be enlarged and the edges of the plaster thoroughly moistened with 
water. Then fill the space with plaster of Paris and press the screw 


in the soft plaster. When the plaster has become hard the screw will 
be held very firmly. 


—Jean Lafayette, who died in Woonsocket, R. I., a few days ago, 


left twenty living children, all by one wife. His wife had in all borne 
him twenty-four children. 


—A man is said to be swindling farmers in the neighborhood of 
Kittanning, Pa., by means of a double-end fountain pen, one end of 
which he uses in drawing up contracts for harvesting machinery and 
the other he presents for the farmers to use in putting their signatures 
to the documents. The ink of the contract fades, and a promissory 
note is written over the signature. 


—Malcolm Clive, an English naval cadet who served in the Chi- 
nese war and was made almost deaf, besides having his nervous sys- 
tem shattered by the terrible cannonading, is traveling with his father 
in the Rocky Mountains, trying to recover his health. 


—Columbus, O., children under 15 years old, found unaccompa- 
nied by parents or guardians on the streets after 9 p. m., are liable to 
arrest, and to be fined not more than $5 under the provision of a 
curfew ordinance recently passed. 


—Among the vagrants recently arrested by the police of Paris, on 
the Bois de Boulogne, was a man who proved that he had an income 
of 6,000 francs a year. He declared that he had not slept under a 
roof in ten years, and that he could not breathe behind a shut door. 
He spent his days in the National Library, went to a theatre in the 
evening, then turned into the Bois or under a bridge to sleep. He 
kept a trunk with clothes at a railroad station, and went into the 
washroom there to change whenever he felt it was necessary. The 


police say that he spends a good deal of money in charity. They had 
to release him. 


—Silk should not be kept folded in white paper, as the chloride of 
lime used in bleaching the paper will impair the color of the silk. 
Brown orsblue paper is better. Do not keep silk for a dress long in 


the house before using, or if you do, roll it on a broomstick cut the 
proper length. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
A FRIGHTFUL railroad accident, one of the worst ever known in this 
country, occurred on the evening ofthe 3oth ult., at a point near Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., where the tracks of the Reading line from Camden to 
Atlantic City are crossed by those of the Pennsylvania (‘* West Jersey’’) 
line. The two roads cross at grade, and a fast train going east on 
the Reading ran into an excursion train going west on the Pennsyl- 
vania. The engineer of the Reading train was killed, ( with some 
others on that train), but the excursion train suffered terrible loss. 
about forty-seven persons were killed outright or died soon, and as 
many more were injured. A large part of them were from Bridgeton, 
N. J. The blame for the accident has not yet been fixed, but it ap- 


pears that the signals were set to hold back the Reading train, and let 
the other proceed. 


THE gunboat //tis, a German government ship, was lost in a 
typhoon, on Seventh month 23, in Chinese waters. About seventy- 
five officers and men were lost, only ten being saved. 


ROBERT GARRETT, of Baltimore, formerly (1884-88) president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., and eldest son of John W. Gar- 
rett, who was for many years head of that company, died at Deer 
Park, Md., on the 29th ult. He had been physically and mentally 
impaired for several years, and entirely retired from active business. 
He was born in 1847. 


ADVICES received at Washington, on the 31st ult., from the Marine 
Hospital at Alexandria, Egypt, show that the cholera outbreak there 
has got beyond control of the sanitary authorities. In one week there 
were 1,700 deaths, and since the beginning of the epidemic until July 
II, there were 8,069 deaths. 


THE people of Iceland are in danger of extreme destitution. Ad- 
vices received in Gloucester, Massachusetts, from Iceland, are to the 
effect that ‘‘ the fishing has been almost a failure. Vessels went South, but 
found no fish off shore on account of the ice, which extends forty miles 
and covers the best grounds.” 


THE official statement of the United States Treasury, issued on the 
Ist instant, shows that the receipts of the Government in July were 
$26,069,697, and the payments $42,088,468, making thus a deficit for 
the month of $13,018,871. 

AN election for State officers took place in Alabama on the 3d inst. 
It *‘ passed off quietly,” and Johnston, ‘‘ Free Silver Democrat,’’ ap- 
pears at this writing to bave been eJected, by a large majority. The 
contest was between the Democrats and Populists; the Republicans, 
one dispatch says, ‘‘did not take much interest’’ init. Hilary A. 


Herbert, Secretary of the Navy, voted the “ straight’? Democratic 
ticket. 
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NOTICES. 

*,* The delegates from the First-day School 
Association of Philadelphia to the Swarthmore 
Conferences are requested to meet promptly at 8 
o'clock, in Swarthmore meeting-house, on the 
morning of the 19th of Eighth month, to name 
fourteen Friends to represent the Association on 
the Executive Committee of the General Con- 
ference. 

I. FRANK CHANDLER, 
SALLIE T, BLACK, 

*,* Darby Monthly Meeting for the Eighth 
month will be held on the 17th instant, the 
Conferences at Swarthmore conflicting with the 
usual time of holding it. 

MATILDA GARRIGUES, Clerk. 


\ Clerks, 


*,* The pamphlet containing addresses of 
Isolated Friends may be obtained of Friends’ 
Book Association, 15th and Race Streets, Phila- 
delphia, by enclosing two two-cent stamps. 


*,* A circular meeting, under the care of the 
Committee of Western Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Millcreek, Del., on First-day, the gth 
of Eighth month, to convene at 3 o'clock, 

SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, Clerk. 


*,* Postponement of Quarterly Meeting—On 
account of the Conferences at Swarthmore, the 
date for holding the next Easton and Saratoga 
Quarterly Meeting, at Granville, N. Y., has been 
postponed to the following week, that is, until 
Ninth month Ist to 3d inclusive. 


*.* Friends’ Book Association acknowledges 
receipt of the following additional contributions 
to the Children’s Country Week Association : 

A. E. B., $ 5.00 

ee 5.00 

Emily B. Smyth, 5.00 

$15.00 


Previously acknowledged, 85 00 


Amount, $100.00 
JouHN CoMLy, Superintendent. 
Eighth month 3, 1896. 


*,* Circular meeting at Mickleton, N. J., 
Eighth month 9, at 10 a.m. Train leaves 
Market Street Ferry, Philadelphia, for Mickle- 
ton, at 8.20 a. m. Returning, reaches the city 
6.40 p. m, 


*,* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has appointed meetings as follows : 
EIGHTH MONTH: 

g. Manhassett. 
16. Bethpage. 
30. Pittstown. 
Jos. T. McDowELL, Clerk of Com. 


*,* Whittier Hall, at Asbury Park, will be 
opened for the season, on and after Seventh 
month §, at 4 o’clock p. m. 


it is hardly wort 
while to carry your 
silverware up stairs 
every night to protect 
it from thieves when 
you are destroying it 
down stairs every day 
i by using — a 
fa RO--. 
SILVER cig 3 <G0N 
ELE POLISH 


E eaves your silverware and preserves its 
brilliancy. 
Sample free. Box, postpaid, 15c. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
." ittsburgh. 


er 
ANCHOR 


ECKSTEIN 


BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 


Cincinnati. 


New York. 
JEWETT 


ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 


KI TUCKEY 
Louisville. 


Chicago. 


St. Louis. 


Cleveland 


- ET WELL =- ENOUGH ALONE” 
is a safe maxim to follow in paint- 
ing —as in everything else. Pure 

: White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil are and 

| always have been the best and standard paint, 

‘To be sure of getting 


Pure White Lead 


/ examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
For colors tint White Lead with the 
NationaL Leap Co.’s Pure White Lead 
Tinting Colors. They are the best and most 
permanent. 
Fay i oe hp el oe pictures Twelve honest ane 


designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


136 gt er eer N. J. John e Hancock & Co, 


Convenient to surf and hot baths, Penna. railroad 
station, and Friends’ Meeting. Rooms light and | N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
airy. Table, one of the best. Terms reasonable. (P. & R. R.R) 


The Ruscombe, 


Will open May 1, 1896, under new management 


ATLANTIC c ITY, | 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


—_ and Free Burning Coal, 


New JERSEY. 


] 
Beautiful situation on Pacific Ave. near Kentucky, | = aphene Smnetie. 


facing the ocean. Appointments first class. 


Steam Heat. Mrs. EMMor G. GRIFFITH | AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Sun Pariors. Miss SuE P. BAKER | DEALER IN 





The Aquarille, ‘ Ceenete mee. CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 


Tennessee Avenue, near the Beach, 


Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 





ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


ial Weekly Rates. 
eated Throughout. 


Its meritsasa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him forit 


M.E.& H.M.HUMPTON. | 0.8. WILTBERGER, Prop... 233 N. 24 Sty Phila. Pa 


The Melos, 


Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. BECAUSE 


TELEPHONE 224 | WHY JS Ingram’s Blended Tea 
so much cheaper than cocoa! 


Well Managed. Convenient to both depots. one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. 
Comfortable. Near the Beach. WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 


Homelike. 


ELIZABETH L WEBSTER, Proprietor | 
The Pennhurst, =lectric Elevator. | 


Open all the year. 
wie ” TEA DEALER, 


31 NoRTH SEconD STREet, Philadelphia, Penns. 





ATLANTIC CITY, N J — ER SHOES AND OXFORDS 


Ocean End of Michigan Avenue. 
Open all the year. Seud for Illustrated Booklet. 


In BLACK AND RUSSET 
JAMES HOOD From $1.75 up. 





Our own unexcelled styles and qualities. 


Preston’s Sunnyside, S. DUTCHER, 


WERNERSVILLE, PENNA. 


47 N THIRTEENTH STREET, (Below Arch). 


Elevation 1000 feet, delightful air and scenery; a - ——— 


extensive park; choice table. Two hours from 
Philadelphia ; through cars. 


| ° 4 / 
Send for illustrated booklet. — PRESTON. P reserving é 


Silver Dean Cottage. | ARE YOU READY FOR IT? 


Directly on the Beach. Wildwood, New Jersey | 


HANNAH B. FLITCRAFT, Prop. KETTLES, PORCELAIN LINED, 


ENAMELED WARE, 





: J : Mas 
Boarders Wanted. thi =~ 


Lightni ng, r* 


Fine location, home comforts, good reference. Fruit Keepers, . . 
Terms, $5 to $7 per week. Address Box 91, TIN Cans, Wax Sraine 


STROUDSBURG, PA. Can Wax, ot 


MINERALS. CONROW'S 


Extensive private collection, gold, silver, copper, 
iron, and other valuable ores and rock specimens 


for study of formations suitable for colleges for | HARDWARE AND HOUSE FURNISHING, 


sale. Write for information to H. 8S. MACMINN, 


Du Bois, Pennsylvania. 





903 and 905 MARK&T STREET. 
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Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 


for college. Circulars on Application. 











“PRIENDS’ ACADEMY. 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding one peg Sehee for Boys and Girls, 
iends. 
under the care Ot eruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
ear. New building with modern conveniences. 
For particulars, address, 
PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 





FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 
will re-open Ninth Month l4th, 1896. 


The Course in KINDERGARTEN THEORY and 
PRACTICE prepares young women for the care of 
young children. , 

Lida M. Kimball, the Directress, has had several 

rs of successful experience. 
"Six young women received the diploma in Sixth 
month, 1896. Special circular issued 

Out of town pupi's for this or other departments 
E can find comfortable homes in private families. 

Special discount in Tuition to Friends 
ISAAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 


MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 
Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable | 
— homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of study. 
For catalogue address. 
EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa 








ay oe oe ie ~ ; 7 
GEORGE SCHOOL, 
ae NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Onder the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
el of Friends. 
Your New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of ee: fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
Pa. lege or business ; biological, chemical, physical la- 
— boratories, and large, wpregmest gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood and metal work. 
a For Catalogue, address 
oeos! GEO. L. MARIS, Principat. 
ak Darlington Seminary 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful Borough of West Chester, Pa. 
Fortieth School Year commences Ninth month 
ens. lath next. Beautiful amd healthy location. Grounds, 


7 acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and 
Linguistic Courses of Study, Also, an Art Tepart- 
RDS ment. New Gymnasium. This school has been 
uniformly successful for nearly half a century. 
Pupils from almost every State. Eight instructors, 
mostly specialists. Terms, $180 per year. 
For illustrated Catalogue address the principal, 
ities. RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph.D. 


— ie ae eee, Tee 
SWARTHMORE 

“—~ & GRAMMAR Swarthmore, Pa. 

SCHOOL 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue con ing iS 
ticulars, references, and letters tom 
parents. 

ARTHUR H. 

— TOMLINSON, Principal. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
Pan Ing and Day Puplis of Both Sexes, 
oe. Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Uberal coures n° - Abmoten Monthly Meeting. 
4 ts ° 
Ree asia Fanaa Peper Or 
teat Whenever there arene = * gend 
M erealars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princip. a 


Principal, 
SNTHLA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, aut 























































Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A 


ie for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase rly M . The present build- 
ing is new and much en . has j« rfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

tly located near the Harlem R. B., one hour 
New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


‘CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 
Chappaqua, % A 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. Ideal location. The best of 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equiqments 
unequalled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. 
And only $5.00 per week. Address 

G. M. PHILLIPS, Ph. D., Principal. 





jars, 








PEIRCE SCHOOL 


32d Year. 


A representative American Business 
School for both sexes. 


RECORD BUILDING, 


917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A.M.,Ph.D., 


Founder and Principal. 
1865-1896. 


A Systematic Business Training 
Coupled with a practical, sound and useful 
English education. 

Three full courses: 


BUSINESS, 
SHORTHAND ano TYPEWRITING, 
ENGLISH. 
The whole constituting an Ideal Combination. 


Graduates Cheerfully Assisted to Positions. 


Visitors welcome, especially during school 
hours, day or evening sessions. 


Call or write for School Literature. 


DAY SESSIONS, '06-’97, begin Monday, August 21, 1996. 
NIGHT SESSIONS, Monday, September 21, 1896. 
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S, F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


Business of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
4&@- Orders by mail attended to promptly. ; 





WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


CARPETINGS. 


Spring lines of Patterns and Colorings 
now complete. 


A Notable Thing. 


Results out-argue theories. Read the follow- 
ing; it is true, and means dollars in your 
pocket if you take the hint: 


In 1892 a certain 20-acre piece of land, with good 
natural soil but in poor condition, was treated to 15 
tons of the Thomas Potato Fertilizer ; 1,000 pounds 
to the acre broadcast and 500 pounds in the drills. 
Actual cost per acre $26.25 

Dry weather kept the potato crop down to 150 
bushels per acre, which sold for $75. Wheat was 
put in without additional fertilizer—though the 
manure made by four horses during the summer 
was put on a part of the land; hardly worth count- 
— wheat crop, 28 bushels per acre, sold for 

1 . 

The land was mowed three times the next year 
(1894), and expert judges put the total of cured hay 
above 544 tons per acre, worth $55. The hay crop 
of 1895 (assisted by 100 pounds per acre of nitrate of 
soda) was 3 tons to the acre, worth $30. Nitrate 
cost $2.50. 

Total cost for fertilizer, $28.75 per acre. 

Total cash receipts $176.80 per acre. 

Draw your own conclusions, and do likewise. 


|. P. THOMAS & SON CO., 


Bone Fertilizers, 


2 S. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, 





John Faber Miller, “,.2erews Po 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Counties. 


The Quickest, Cheapest 


Mudge Patent Canner. and Easiest Method of 


Canning Fruits and Veg- 
etables. 


Berries and other fruits too ripe for transportation may be suc- 
cessfully canned by this process, eithe: with or without sugar, 
retaining form and flavor. Any person can successfully operate. 
Prices within the reach of all. For particulars, address 


JOHN L. GAUMER & CO., 1101 Race St., Philadelphia. 


A book of recipes by Mrs. S. T. RORER, given with each canner sold. 





E 7) a 


ADE MARK 
ka 
: b 





72 Garden Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Ask your friends 


what they think of 


BEN-HUR 
BICYCLES. 


CATALOG SENT FREE. 


Central Cycle M’f’g Co., 





_ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


Absolutely Pure. 
A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 


Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


RoyaL BAKING PowDER Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., | 
Real Estate Brokers. 


No. 711 WALNoT 8rT., Pura. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


DESKS. 





Roll Top, contain- 
ing all latest im- 
provements, were $25,—maker failed, 
—now they’re $15,—(dut limited num- 
ber to be had.) 


JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


Salesrooms—44 N. 10th and 926 Arch St. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for Travelers issued available in all parts of the world 


THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, 
Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JosErH WEBSTER WM. WEBSTER, 


President. 


HOLDERS OF 


SOLICITORS LOAN & TRUST CO. 


mortgages on property in and near Tacoma and 
Seattle can have their investments well cared for 
by the undersigned. Personal care and attention 
to each investment is the secret of success in hand- 
ling defaulted mortgages. 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 
CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
REFERENCE: __ 
S. Robinson Coale, 


No. 518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
AND OTHERS. 





—— 
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THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT co, 


No. '7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GeNERAL Trust and BanKixe Business. Interest allowed on De 
R, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUST 
ERaterest or Dividends Collected, Real 


J posits, Acts 
—executing Trusts of every kind,—ReceIver, Gu ee 
tate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., te 
President, Vice- Presidents, Secreta Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William ¥. Bym, ° 


Baecutive Commitice: Wm. H. Seney, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Geo B. 
Bose a ry rge B. Baker, John L, Blake, 


Fran Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorft. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


mE GC R A R D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE T FS U ST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 


OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice- Presi 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer J. ANDREWS HA RRIS, Th. dent Treas 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 

MANAGERS 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DmstgaBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANOI 
at actual Net Oost. It is PursLy MouTvua.c; has Assets of TWENTY-Five MILLIONS and 
a Surpius of over Torexz Mruuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INOONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable # 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pap 
able semi-ann y. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


. . . DIRECTORS. . . 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lipplacell 
Francis R_ Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


MMSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINS 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President an 


ASA 8. WING ; sone of rance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE ; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, | Make Cows Pay. 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 
Twenty cows and on 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
oo ae oe me, 000.00 | SAFETY HAND CREAM SE 
1se411 ARATOR will make mor 


SURPLOS, 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
butter than twenty-five cow 
and no separator. Sell ir 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real | 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 

cows; the money will buy! 
separator and you save cos 


made on Mo and Approved Collateral. Surety | 
of their keep, while the butter you make 


entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 

pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
sells for two cents more per pound. . 
for circulars. Please mention ths 


ete, Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
~ypaper. P. M. SHARPLES, 


wards, per annum. 
Rutland, Vt. West Chester, Pt 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
"y Omaha, Neb., Elgin, I. 


JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. | 
WM, age x Toast ficer 
Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIEB 


¥ a 3 = ur, ae, 
Har 
Nicholas Brice, Thomas 
familie. O8* 
attention given toiserving 
oe orth Eighth 8t., Philadel Penna. 
meetin 1c EPH L. JOM 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, JR., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON, 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 








Phillip C. Garrett, 





A. Graham Elliot, Charies 8. Hinchman, 

Spencer M. Janney, Edward 8. Sayres, 

John Lucas, J. Bolton Winpenny, 

8. Davis Page, Elwood Becker, 

Joseph R. Rhoads, Edwin 8. Dixon, 

John F. Lewis, Hood Gilpin, 
Warren G. Griffith 





